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STATESMEN CHARGED WITH RECONSTRUCTING AND UNITING EUROPE: MR. ERNEST BEVIN, BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY, 
MR. MARSHALL, UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF STATE, AND M. ROBERT SCHUMAN, FRENCH FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


This photograph of three great international statesmen is historic and dramatic, the war and of the complicated conditions of modern life. The group was taken in 
for it represents an informal conference between the men charged with the Paris, where many meetings and grave consultations have been held, but it repre. 
administration of the great Marshall plan, by which it is hoped to rebuild the sents one of the informal conferences in which the representatives of the three 
shattered economy of Europe, and to unite the Western Powers in a strong great Western Powers very often engage. Mr. Marshall arrived .in London on 
fraternal alliance which will prove that the democratic way of life is able to pro- October 29 and, during the course of the week-end, he had informal talks with 
vide the solution for the troubles which have engulfed the world as the result of Mr. Bevin and with Mr. Douglas, the United States Ambassador in London. 
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T is not often I go to public ceremonies. It is 
not often anyone asks me. But the unveiling 

of the Trafalgar Day Memorial to Admirals Jellicoe 
and Beatty was an exception. I was given a ticket 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Channel, the Biscay Bay and the sun-bathed, storm- 
rolled waters off Cadiz where the greatest of sea-battles 
was fought. The stone Admiral up aloft had his 
back turned to me, looking out to sea, so I could not 


two notables, early-comers, like myself, were seated. 
Gazing at them, for on such occasions it is permissible 
to stare, I was a little surprised to see Pandit Nehru, 
both on account of the earliness of the hour and 
because one does not normally associate the 





by the Admiralty and, as I honour the Navy ‘ 


MINORITY CANDIDATES FOR THE U.S. PRESIDENCY. 


} leader of Congress and the apostle of Indian 





above all earthly institutions, I went. It is, after ; 
all, what we live by. And a naval ceremonial ; 
in the heart of London is as exquisite to look 
upon as it is rare in occasion. So I did not only 
go in gratitude. I went in anticipation. I went 
to enjoy myself. And I did. It seems churlish 
not to try to convey something of that enjoy- 
ment to others. 

Having been presented with a label to affix 
to the windscreen of my car and a most 
elaborate and lucid set of directions for its use, 
I felt that the least I could do was to hire an 
automobile to take me there in state. This 
seemed the more advisable as I was enjoined 
by Authority to wear a top-hat, which for me 
means a very venerable and moth-haunted relic, 
evocative, I find; of ridicule rather than reverence . 

















nationalism with an act of ceremonial homage 
to the Royal Navy. But there he was, with an 
exquisite courtesy in a man in his position, first 
on the scene, sitting quietly by himself, obviously 
feeling the northern cold and as obviously deter- 
minéd, as befitted the Prime Minister of the 
mightiest Dominion of the Commonwealth, to 
show his respect for the Service which in the 
last resort preserves the Commonwealth’s liberties 
and enables it to exist. My heart warmed to 
him, and it was a warmth half of admiration 
and half of pride in the miracle that could 
have brought about the transformation of the 
last few years. It seemed an augury that India 
and Britain could go forward together in 
friendship. When Earl and Countess Mount- 








among the young, and I did not wish on such 


the streets: Guy Fawkes Day seemed too near. 


‘es JOHN G. scotT (69) o 


a day to become an object of noisy comment in saney. [iteie--daaaed \{ oF CALIFORNIA. PROHI- 


" 
* \{ ciavps A. WATSON (63) 








PARTY. 
Hoffman, “ Life.”} } BITION PARTY. q Walker, “* Life.” 





1 DR. JOHN MAXWELL (84) 
OF ILLINOIS. VEGETARIAN 
(Photo.—Hank 


batten, radiant with vitality, arrived, and 
greeted him with the mutual affection and 
respect which all three obviously feel towards 
one another, my fears—sometimes felt in these 








The car, it is true, was not like that hired by the 
aspiring physician in Mr. Belloc’s ; 
poem ;— 

a brand-new car with brand-new tyres 
And brand-new chauffeur all complete 
For visiting South Audley Street— 
that would have been out of 
keeping with the world in which 
we live—but it was at least a very 
respectable conveyance, It bore 
me through the Royal parks and 
down the Mall as though I were 
a prince, or at least a gentleman- 
usher attendant on one. It is 
extraordinary what a sense of 
dignified leisure such propulsion 
can give one. It made me doubt 
whether the great ones who rule 
our egalitarian lives can have 
any conception of the racket and 
struggle of everyday existence 


aa en 





Wty, 


days of drab, regimented routine 
—that the genius of my country 
was stagnant, were dissipated. 
But the great ones on the plat- 
form—and as the hour approached 
they included the Prime Minister, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Dominion Prime 
Ministers and Mr. Churchill, that 
great bison of reaction, as Pravda 
so prettily calls him—were not 
the show but the spectators. The 
centre of the piece was the 
Royal Navy, and during those 
minutes of waiting one saw it 
in all its glory: the quiet dignity 
and restraint of its blue and 
gold against the grey Square and 
watching crowd, the frail, erect 
Admirals of old drawn from rural 





for ordinary men and women; 


PARTY'S CANDIDATE. 


STATES RIGHTS PARTY (DIXIECRATS). 


at least of such as try to combine HENRY AGARD WALLACE (60) OF IOWA. THE ona | { JAMES STROM THURMOND (46) OF SOUTH aed or suburban retirement to partake 


such existence with creative work. 


in the unchanging mystery of 





Half-way down the Mall I saw 
the first signs of the ceremony. At the corner 
of Marlborough House the police had started to 
divert the traffic, but the label on the windscreen 
acted as an open sesame, and I was borne 
swiftly and smootbly towards the Admiralty Arch. 
All along the broad sidewalk under Mr. Bevin's 
Carlton House Terrace—there used, I remember, 
in my childhood to be three roadways where 
now is one—stood detachments of naval ratings 
and of plain-clothed veterans with medals and 
banners; at one point there was a company of 
Guards in bearskins and long grey overcoats, recall- 
ing with an indescribable nostalgia the London of 
long ago. As my car sped through the Admiralty 
Arch I could see colouted flags against the grey, 











of shining new statuary in the fountains, of 
ceremonial awning and blue-coated police, also 
curiously Victorian, making a geometrical pattern 
of space and black heads as with effortless ease 
they marshalled the crowds. There was no sand, 
I noticed, in the roadway, but somehow there 
seemed to be. Above, with a flutter of bunting, 
Nelson's signal flew from his own column, 

The policeman of whom I enquired my pre- 
ordained path looked dubiously at my top-hat and 
plain twopenny face and asked if I had a ticket. 
When I produced it, his attitude changed : I might, 
I reflected proudly, almost have been Lord Hall 
himself. Few of the\ seat-holders had as yet 
arrived, so I was able to reach mine, which was 
beside the fountains, without attracting attention 








GERALD L. K, SMITH (50) OF MICHIGAN, 
CHRISTIAN NATIONALIST PARTY. 


NORMAN THOMAS (63) OF NEW YORK. 
SOCIALIST PARTY. 


The issue in American Presidential Elections has lain for so long between the 
Democrats and the Republicans, that any ma o y poe to interrupt this rough 
alternation is usually described as a “ Third ; and in the ion which 
has just concluded, the followers and Ps Aes r. Wallace, before they formally 
adopted the name of the Progressive Party, were fairly generally referred to as 
the Third Party. The next great secession of the Dem those 
Southern Democrats who refused to support 
question, further 
correctly known as the States Rights Party. 
of modern times there have been ida 
often hardly known even to the average 
seen, for example, the candidacy of the. veteran Socialist, Norman Thomas, now 
Pay his sixth election ; of Gerald Smith, formerly ‘associated wit with the ye m4 
arty of 1944, Condes as a Christian Nationalist ; of Dr. Maxwell, an aged 
naturopath, for the American Vegetarian Party, wish to exterminate cattle 
and convert grazing lands to direct food uction ; of Claude Watson, who 
represents the Prohibition Party; and John G. Scott, for the old-established 
Greenback Party, whose apparent is the printing of money as needed 


{ and desired. The Communists did not run a candidate in this election. 


their craft; the younger flag- 
officers, with their wives, bearing as unmistakably 
as themselves the air of perfect self-command 
and the poise which comes not of pride but 
service ; the comradeship that bound every man 
and woman there in a spiritual as well as an 
earthly brotherhood. One man stood out in 
particular, though his part was merely to sit 
at the foot of the platform with his fellow 
Admirals-of-the-Fleet : the little Admiral who in 
that terrible year when England stood alone 
held the Eastern Mediterranean against the 
Italian Fleet, the Regia Aeronautica and the 
Luftwaffe. As surely as Beatty and Jellicoe, modelled 
in enduring bronze beneath their veiling ensigns, 
as surely as Nelson himself on his immense 
pedestal, Andrew Cunningham is sure of such im- 
mortality as mortal creatures can give one another. 

But there is something more than worldly 
immortality : there is the triumph and permanence 
of the spirit. When the drums sounded, and 
that superb Band of the Royal Marines—the finest 
in the world—began to move to its appointed 
place above the fountains, we became transported 
to another air—to a clime where love and duty 
and self-sacrifice can alone exist and which it is 
the object of the Royal Navy to make familiar 
to those who serve it. The clouds floating like 
the ghosts of ships overhead, the solemn music, 
the voice of the Archbishop reading the prayers 
which are the poetry of our race, the stillness and 
silence of the seamen at their stately orisons were all 








or marring the dignity of the occasion. There 

was still nearly an hour before the ceremony was 
due to begin—a blissful hour in which to do 
nothing but sit and look and listen. Though a late 
October day with rain close by in a windy sky, it 
was soft enough not to feel the cold; a fresh gale 
was blowing from the south-west, from the silver-grey 


glimpse his face, but I imagine he may have cast his 
eye down occasionally to inspect the more than usually 
honouring doings on his mortality day. To the left 
of me I could see the ensigns which, with an air of expec- 
tation, veiled the memorial plaques : to the right, imme- 
diately under the column, was a dais on which one or 


part of a symphony of human aspiration and achieve- 
ment, wrought not of the genius of any one man but 
by the lives and common devotion of countless 
thousands. Nelson confides, England expects, the 
signal ran, and for twelve generations—the souls of 
every ore of them in the Square at that hour—the 
signal had been exactly and unstainedly obeyed. 
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THE FRENCH COAL STRIKE; AND THE GOVERNMENT’S BOLD MEASURES. 
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ARRESTED BY SECURITY GUARDS AND HELD FOR QUESTIONING: A GROUP OF STRIKERS “- cuineaniansialiaie camiseaninte : 
IN A PIT YARD AT MONTCEAU-LES-MINES, IN SAONE-ET-LOIRE. THE RED FLAG DISPLAYED BY STRIKERS, BUT SILENTLY AND WITHOUT ANY BELLICOSE 
. ACTION, AS TROOPS ARRIVE AT A PIT IN THE ,NORTH OF FRANCE. 


\\\ cvuOOVENDORAUDNGONONGNORERARUDUNODADANDNGDADNONDGDEDONOEDELAUOSRANGEAANOEDORAUATOOUALRDERUERARUONLALDONG§ UUNUNUDGNEAUOUEDINONUTOURENANYSUANANRLAVANURNTRDNTRDNDERANTLTAULENDOGNUAQANLOANEDIQNOUULSLOUNDELENLDONGGLSRONRNDOUDEDARANOAARRRGUREDENALADENANOLNGANOOETNNERANS AD 
3 . ‘ 


veennaunwevennsvenenenntin, vevunnuonannguauennenseeueennbeueyooUUeuentnnn ss tieeueaeuneuneeUeavenneueeeracnanentgnann veAvOvaneaneannnynnansnnennennnnnny suieess 


oveuyeucennntencuyueneauanaestanessomenevervEnt tet 


A HOPEFUL SIGN THAT THE GOVERNMENT'S BOLD MEASURES WILL EVENTUALLY BRING 


SUCCESS : MEN SIGNING ON FOR THE RETURN TO WORK AT DOUAI. wets ine Sn 
a } WHERE ATTEMPTS ARE BEING MADE TO GET THE MINES INTO SHAPE TO PRODUCE COAL 


A MINER AT A PIT IN NORTHERN FRANCE WATCHING WATER GUSH OUT OF A CAGE. 


ve enenenyeneuts ss puveneenusesracenventaraqeenaneeneaneatee over unennaenccnnanenegssunaay ors unnecneenasaen venneenatesenmanan sen eens tay ovuewennennne nen esnunn 


AGAIN : 


eevee etary 


AND NAILED BOARDS PLACED BY STRIKERS ; IN THE ALES DISTRICT IN THE CEVENNES: A GROUP OF MINERS WITH THEIR “ DUMP } 
OF AMMUNITION,” AN UGLY COLLECTION OF BOLTS AND IRON PARTS. , 


ETIENNE AREA: A FIELD OF NAILS 
TO PREVENT MILITARY VEHICLES AND TROOPS FROM REACHING A PIT. 
As recorded in our last issue, the French coal strike, which started on October 4, Is occupied the men tend to return to work, in proportions varying according to the 
apparently a major attempt on the part of the Communists to disrupt the already district. In Lorraine, where the strike was said to be “almost over,” 87 per cent. 
crippled French economy and to sabotage the Marshall plan. The Government has (| of men had returned; whereas in Provence, 50 per cent. were back; and in 
taken a very firm line and its bold tactics have been meeting with a fair measure’of | Acquitaine, 42 per cent.; in the Loire, 78 per cent.; and in the Valenciennes region, 
success and will, in the opinion of competent observers, eventually bring about the | 35 per cent. As our photographs show, the men in some pits look apathetically on 
collapse of the strike. It was estimated that on October 31, 75 per cent. of the | as the troops arrive, whereas in other districts, notably in the St.-Etienne area, the 
mines had been successfully occupied by Government forces. When the mines are damage has been serious and-the miners have been extremely violent in their attacks 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


KING FREDERIK OF DENMARK OPENING THE DANISH ART EXHIBITION AT THE V. AND A. MUSEUM, 
ITH (SEATED, L. TO R.) THE pucmies OF GLOUCESTER, QUEEN MARY AND QUEEN INGRID. 
na ™ wen The King and Queen of Denmark and Queen Alexandrine arrived in England 
on Oct. 24. On the next day, at the Danish Embassy, King Frederik and 
Queen Ingrid received Major-General Scarlett, Colonel of The Buffs (Royal East 
Kent Regiment), and senior officers of the Regiment, of which King Frederik is 
Colonel-in-Chief ; and Queen Ingrid accepted a brooch bearing the regimental 

crest. King F Frederik opened the a of Danish Art on Oct. 27. 


! DR. WILLIAM T. S. 
STALLYBRASS. 

\ Died after falling from 
a train on October 28 ; 
aged sixty-four. He had 

) been Vice-Chancellor of 

{ Oxford since October, 

and Principal 
asenose since 
From 1923 to 
1939 he was University 
Reader in Criminal Law 
and Eviaence. He 
edited the Oxford Maga- 
zine, 1914-19; and 
edited Oxford, 1940-46. 


M, 


MISS MARY LUCY | 
CARTWRIGHT. 
Elected to succeed Miss 
K. T. Butler_as Mis- 
tress of Girton College, 
less 
, 
} leg: 


She has 
been a Staff Fellow and 
Lecturer at Girton Col- 
lege since 1934 and 
} Director of Studies in } 
* Mathematics since} 
1936. She had held a} 
University Lectureship | 
in the University of } 
Cambridge since 1935. } 


: MR. IVOR THOMAS. 

‘ Labour Member for 

| Keighley, and a Social- 
ist ex-Minister, he has | 
resigned from the 
Labour Party on ac- ; 
count of the Iron and 
Steel and Parliament | 
Bills. The Keighley 
Labour Party Execu- 
tive have called on him 

\ to resign, but he states 

) that he does not intend 
to do so “ at the request 

of a party caucus.” 





THE STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT : LONDON’S VIEW OF THE 
KING AND QUEEN ON OCTOBER 26. 

OS aes age 513 in this issue we illustrate the Royal progress to Westminster 

tober 26, when his Majesty o genes Parliament with full ceremony 

yd the first time in ten years. i route was lined four deep with 

Londoners who were able to obtain a fleeting view of their Majesties 

as the Irish State coach passed by. 


\ 
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{ A BIRTHDAY-PARTY BROADCAST IN cE BRATION OFA jooTn PERFORMANCE : THE ITMA PLAYERS 
\ 
‘ 
\ 


GROUPED AROUND THE MICROPHONE ON OCTOBER 28. 


\ The weekly radio comedy entertainment “Itma," or, to give it its full title, “It's That Man Again,” recently 
t presented its 300th performance for the B.B.C. To mark this important occasion, the “Itma” players gave a 
' special birthday broadcast in which characters past and present took part. Princess Margaret provided the 
} chief surprise of the =e by attending the broadcast at the Paris Cinema, Lower Regent Street, when members 

of the yw were presented to her. Our photograph shows (front row, |. to r.) Tommy Handley, Lynd Joyce, 
Dorothy Summers and Jack Train (extreme right). TOMMY 


ssaybenaanirnnceacescesenssnsessenreavenesnnsensventlins sso 


PRESENTED TO H.R.H, 
HANDLEY 


A member of the tri- 
bunal which is to in- 
quire into allegations 
concerning Ministers and ; 
Governmemt officials. 
He is fifty-five and wast 


mittee of inquiry into 
evasion of petrol ration- 
ing cont He was 
called to the Bar in 
1917 and has a long 
} record of public service 

as chairmen of i Snquirten. 


(RIGHT), WHO 


PRINCESS MARGARET: “ 


MAJOR-GENERAL. SCARLETT PRESENTING QUEEN IN 
THE CREST OF THE BUFFS, OF WHICH KING FREDERIK OF DENMARK (n.) ) IS COL.-IN-CHIEF, \ 
i 


MR. RUSSELL VICK, K.C. 


MADE THE 


Nov. 


MR. JUSTICE 
LYNSKEY. 
Chairman of the tri- 
bunal which is to in- 
quire into allegations 
concerning Ministers and 
Government officials. 
He is sixty and has 


\ been a Judge of the 


High Court since 1944. 

Admitted a Solicitor in 

1910; called to the Bar 

in 1920. From 1937-44 

he was a Judge of. the 

Salford Hundred Court 
of Record. 


veovennpananannanen creat 


6, 1948 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


oo 


ttt 


A member of the tri- 
bunal which is to in- 
quire into allegations 
concerning Ministers and 
Government officials. 
He is forty-five and was 
called to the Bar in 
1929. He has been 
Attorney-General, 
Duchy of Lancaster, 
since 1947. Appointed 
to the chairman’s panel 
of the Coal Industry 
bunal, 1946. 


IT'S THAT MAN AGAIN ™ 
PRINCESS SMILE 
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A MISCELLANY OF ACTUALITY, ARCHAZZSOLOGY AND MODERN INVENTION. 


ON THE LAST LAP OF 
HER JOURNEY: MME, 
DORANGE, WHO DROVE 
HER VETERAN /FIACRE 
FROM PARIS TO LONDON 
BEHIND HER TEN-YEAR- 
OLD HORSE coco. 


Mme. Dorange left Paris on 
October 20 on the box of her 
venerable fiacre, a vehicle 
which somewhat resembles an 
old-fashioned victoria, drawn 
by her ten-year-old chestnut 
gelding Coco to drive to 
London. She was delayed for 
two days at Folkestone, but 
arrived in London on Satur- 
day evening, October 30, 
after dark, to stay for a few 
days with friends before start- 
ing off on her return journey. 
She wore a grey top-hat, a 
black riding-coat, with a pale 
yellow scarf, khaki riding- 
breeches and brown riding- 
boots. Our photograph, which 
was taken during the last lap 
of her journey, shows her 
about to mount the box after 
she and Coco had had some 
refreshment on the road. 
When she started from Folke- 
stone a strong wind made it 
impossible for her to wear 
her tall hat, so she substituted 
a scarf. 


MR. GEORGE MARSHALL'S VISIT TO LONDON FOR INFORMAL TALKS: 
OF THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, WHICH APPEARS TO CENTRE KOUND THE PET DOG OF HIS EXCELLENCY, THE TERRIER “ REGGIE.’ 
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THE CAPE TOWN RADIO 


AMATEUR WHO PICKED 
UP A TELEVISION 


TRANSMITTED 


PRO- 
GRAMME 
FROM ALEXANDRA PAL- 
ACE, 6000 MILES AWAY: 
MR, HENRY RIEDER AND 
MRS. RIEDER. 


Freak conditions enabled Mr. 
Rieder, a radio amateur in 
Cape Town, to pick up a 
television programme trans- 
mitted from Alexandra Palace 
some 6000 miles away. It is 
possible to pick up these 
transmissions from London 
only twice a year-—that is, in 
March and October, when 
midsummer is halfway be- 
tween South Africa and 
Britain. Television experts of 
the B.B.C. anticipated these 
freak conditions and arranged 
a few weeks ago for a tele- 
vision set to be sent to Mr. 
Henry Rieder, and on Satur- 
day, October 23, he radioed 
London that he was watching 
a fire-fighting demonstration. 
and gave details which were 
not mentioned by the an- 
nouncer,; in order to confirm 
this. He stated that it was 
“a bit spotty,”” but that for 
fifteen minutes it was very 
good. He “ fiddled with it a 
little,” he said, in order to 
bring it up clear, and once he 
got it, it held steady 


A GROUP OF GREAT POLITICAL FIGURES AT THE LONDON RESIDENCE 


, 


Our group, taken at the London residence of H.E. the American Ambassador on the occasion of the visit of Mr. George Marshall, American Secretary of State, 


shows (1. to r.) Mrs. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Marshall, Mrs. Attlee, Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Lewis 
Marshall and Mr. Attlee, with Mrs. James Douglas (in glasses) and Mr. James Douglas to the right. 


WITH THE 20,000,000-YEAR-OLD SKULL OF A MIOCENE APE 
WHICH SHE DISCOVERED MRS. L. S&S B. LEAKEY. 


Mrs. L. S. B. Leakey, wife of the leader of the British Kenya Miocene 
expedition, arrived in England on October 31 by air with the skull of a 
prehistoric ape, the most perfect of its kind as yet discovered, which she 
found on Rusinga Island, Lake Victoria. After a private showing at the 
British Museum it will go to Oxford for study by Professor le Gros Clark. 


JOHNSON, THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 
INSPECTING THE DAILF WORKERS NEW PLANT. 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Qean of Canterbury, is well known for his Left 

views. On Oct. 31 he visited the new premises of the Daily Worke- in 

Farringdon Road, and is shown with the new Goss Rotary printing 

machine, the most modern im the country. It replaces the machines 
destroyed by enemy action during the war 


DR. HEWLETT 


Douglas, the American Ambassador, Miss Sharman Douglas, 
The dog in the centre is the Ambassador's terrier, Reggie. 


Mrs. George 


DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE, 
COUNCIL DEBATE. 


THE ACTING MEDIATOR IN PALESTINE 
WHO WAS IN PARIS FOR THE SECURITY 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, acting mediator in Palestine, who was in Paris for 

the Security Council Palestine debate, is an outstanding personality 

Grandson of a Negro slave, he began his career as an athlete. His thess 

on colonial government gained him a Harvard doctorate, and during the war 
he was invited to join the U.S. State Department 
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HE final plenary meeting of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers took place on 
October 22. The public has had to rely on 
somewhat slender material in order to form 
an estimate of the proceedings at these 
meetings, but a general impression has been 
given that they were successful and promising. 
Pains were taken in the wording of the 
announcement issued after the last meeting 
to emphasise that this was not a case of an 
“Imperial Conference’’ on the old pattern. It was 
described in the opening words as a series of ‘“‘ informal 
meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers,’’ the purpose 
of which was “ to provide opportunities for a free exchange 
of views on matters of common concern.” It has also 
to be realised that such’ recommendations as may have 
been made on matters of domestic interest within the 
Commonwealth have to be considered by the Governments 
of the sovereign nations concerned, so that they could 
not well be announced at the present stage. One important 
announcement was, however, made in the field of inter- 
national affairs. It was stated that the Government of 
the United Kingdom had outlined the steps which had 
been taken and the commitments which had been accepted 
under the Brussels Treaty, and that there was general 
agreement that they were in accordance with the interests 
of the other members of the Commonwealth. 

This series of meetings was of great importance. It was 
the first in any way approximating to the old Imperial 
Conferences since the outbreak of the Second World War, 
and was all the more welcome in that respect because of 
previous failures to bring such a meeting about. At the 
same time, three new Dominions took their places at the 
table, where their presence was warmly welcomed—India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. Here a word of warning is necessary, 
since it does not seem to be generally understood that 
their future as Dominions was not a subject of discussion, 
and that the presence of their Prime Ministers on this 
occasion is not a guarantee that they will join in another 
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It was, nevertheless, stated in the announcement to 
which I have referred that the Conference had expressed 
a general desire to maintain and extend methods of con- 
sultation between the Governments of the Commonwealth, 
and that ‘“‘ recommendations for improving Commonwealth 
consultation on foreign affairs, economic affairs, and defence 
are being submitted to the Governments for consideration 
and decision.’”” Now these are broad and general terms, 
which may mean much or Kittle, but if they are taken 
precisely at their face value they do appear to be evidence 
of broadmindedness. As regards the first two subjects, 
foreign and economic affairs, it does not seem that fresh 
machinery is needed so much as a fresh method of using 
that which already exists in the High Commissioners and 
their staffs. At present, when the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment has a project to put forward it circulates it to the 
Dominions and then compares their replies in order to 
draw up a statement which it hopes will be found acceptable 
to all. This is then circulated in its turn. In many 
instances, however, if the proposal were in the first instance 
presented to the High Commissioners sitting as a board, 
they would be able to agree upon a formula readily enough, 
and it is improbable that their Governments would dis- 
agree with it. Business would be expedited and consultation 
would be more genuine. Regular meetings of the High 
Commissioners would be a step towards “ improving 
Commonwealth consultation,"’ which the Conference has 
declared to be desirable. 

It would be more efficacious as regards economic affairs 
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most important link, that which is provided by 
the Crown, it is not clear whether in fact their 
objection is to the symbol or to the principle 
which stands behind it. In India there still 
exists a feeling of injury about the events of the 
period of British rule, especially those of the 
last quarter of a century. In South Africa 
the Nationalist Party, now in power, expresses 
by its very title a determination to go its own 
way to a greater extent than was the case with 
the previous Government. It may well be that some action 
will be taken shortly by both of them along these lines. I do 
not mean to prophesy a breach ; but the public is apt to be 
lulled into complacency by formal statements like that which 
has just been made, cautious though this is, and it is better 
that it should coolly look facts and tendencies in the face. 
On the other hand, while the meetings were being held, 
the prospects of what is beginning to be called an ‘‘ Atlantic 
Union "’ have grown brighter. This term stands for 
measures of co-operation between the United States anc 
Canada with the nations concerned in the Brussels Treaty 
Western Union. Here again it is likely that we shall have 
to wait for some time before we hear what the intentions 
are and what progress has been made, at least until the 
result of the U.S. Presidential Election has made itseli 
felt. The special relations between Canada and the 
United States ought not to be matter for repining. 
They have been brought about in the first instance by 
propinquity, by an immensely: long common frontier 
which is undefended, and which there is no thought of 
defending, by trade interests; but in the last few years 
the approach has been hastened by common interests in 
defence and by the discovery that the Far North might 
become a line of operations for a Power with hostile inten- 
tions against both States. These relations are inevitable. 
And if, as is probable, the United States becomes more 
interested in the security of Western Union and more 
involved in supporting it, it may be taken for granted that 
Canada will move in the same direction. If principles for 


GATHERED FOR “INFORMAL MEETINGS” AND “‘A FREE EXCHANGE OF VIEWS ON MATTERS OF COMMON CONCERN”: THE COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE REPRESENTATIVES PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN THE GARDEN OF NO. 10, DOWNING STREET DURING THE EARLY SESSIONS OF THE LONDON TALKS. 


In his article on this page Captain Falls discusses the implications of the Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers and their by + ae which opened in London on October 22. Our photograph shows : (seated, 
1, to r.) Mr. Herbert Morrison (Lord President of the Council); Mr. D. S. Senanayake (Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence and External Affairs, Ceylon) ; Pandit Jawaharlal —_ (Prime i and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Minister for Scientific Research, India); Mr. Peter Ftaser, C.H. (Prime Minister and 
Minister of External Affairs, New Zealand); Mr. L. S. St. Laurent (Minister of Justice and Attorney-General, 
Canada); the Prime Minister, Mr. C. R. Attlee, C.H.; Dr. H. V. Evatt (Deputy Prime Minister, Australia) ; 
Mr. E. H. Louw (Minister of Mines and Economic Affairs, South Africa); Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan (Prime 
Minister, Minister of Defence, Pakistan); Sir Godfrey Huggins, C.H., K.C.M.G. (Prime Minister and Minister 
of Native Affairs, Southern Rhodesia) ; Mr. Ernest Bevin (Foreign Secretary). (Middle row, |. to r.) Mr. P. C. 
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Commissioner for Australia); Mr. A. V. Alexander, C.H. (Minister of Defence) ; Mr. Leif land (High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa) ; Viscount Addison, K.G. (Lord Privy Seal) ; Mr. K. M. Goodenough (High Commissioner 
for Southern Rhodesia). (Back row, |. to r.) Sir Norman Brook, K.C.B. (Secretary to the Cabinet); Mr. K. 
Vaithanathan (Secretary, Defence and External Affairs, Ceylon); Sir E. G. Machtig, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Commonwealth Affairs); Mr. J. W. Pick ll (Special Assistant to 
Prime Minister of Conga) i Admiral Lord Fraser, of North Cape, G.C.B., K.B.E. (First Lord and Chief 
of Naval Staff); Dr. H. C. Coombs (Director-General, Post-war Reconstruction, Australia); Marshal of the 
R.A.F. Lord Tedder, G.C.B. (Chief of Air Staff) ; Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, K.C.S.1. (Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations, Pakistan); Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, K.G., G.C.B. (Chief of 
Imperial General Staff at date of Conference) ; Sir G. S. Bajpai, K.C.S.I., K.B.E. (Secretary-General, External 


Gordon-Walker (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Commonwealth Affairs); Sir O. E. Goonetilleke, 
K.C.M.G., K.B.E. (High Commissioner for Ceylon) ; Mr. V. K. Krishna a = Commissioner for India) ; 
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. Robertson (High Commissioner for 
mmonwealth Affairs); Mr. J. A. Beasley (High 


Dr. H. Dalton (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster); Mr. W. J. 
Zealand) ; Sir Stafford Cripps (Chancellor of the Exchequer); Mr. N 
Canada); Mr. P, J. Noel-Baker (Secretary of State, 


meeting on these lines. This is the case most of all with 
India, where there is undoubtedly a strong section of 
opinion in favour of repudiating the title of ‘ dominion" 
and perhaps of severing the link of the Crown, the only 
one which can bind together the Commonwealth as we 
now know it. Those who advocate these measures, yet at 
the same time desire that ‘some connection" should be 
maintained, are well within their rights, but would none 
the less be wise to consider that if a connection be reduced 
until it becomes invisible, it may turn out to be ineffective 
in time of stress, which is just when it is most needed. 

I have said that recommendations on matters of domestic 
interest could not well be disclosed until they had been 
approved, High among such issues stands the problem 
of consultation. This has long been, and is likely to remain, 
the most delicate question of all. These young nations 
possess complete initiative and control over their foreign 
policy, and it is possible for the foreign policies of two of 
them to conflict. If the Commonwealth is to be a living 
force that is obviously undesirable. On the other hand, 
the day of anything resembling dictation in such a matter 
from Whitehall is long over, and there exists a certain 
suspicion on the part of the Dominions—certainly on the 
part of some of them-—about the machinery of consultation. 
They appear to doubt whether any that can be devised 
which is strong enough to be of value will not, in the first 
instance, increase the power and influence of Whitehall, 
and, in the second, saddle them with obligations which they 
do not wish to assume in advance, Thus it may come 
about that a machinery of consultation, especially on the 
subject of defence, may be harder to create for the nations 
of the Commonwealth than it has been for the older nations 
united by the Brussels Treaty. There is something ironical 
in this state of affairs, but it is not unnatural. 


igh Commissioner for New 


than as regards foreign, since the former involve only 
relatively rare decisions, while the latter call for a con- 
tinuous control which can be likened to that of a helmsman. 
And it would not be a suitable board for the discussion 
of problems of defence. Here it would appear that the 
attitude of certain of the Dominions is unduly timid. 
There is no ground for the belief that the deliberations of 
a staff of military representatives need commit to action 
the countries which they represent or impinge upon their 
sovereignty. The Combined Chiefs of Staff in the late war 
did not have this effect. In democratic nations the repre- 
sentatives of the fighting services do not play their political 
chiefs false ; they do not do deals behind their backs ; and 
even if they were to, it is hardly possible to imagine circum- 
stances in which such deals could not be repudiated. In 
the matter of defence consultation there has been little 
advance since the war, even in directions where its need 
is most freely admitted. It is highly desirable, in the 
interests of world peace in general, as well as in those of the 
Commonwealth in particular, that there should be an 
improvement in this direction. There is no disposition on 
the part of this country to get some advantage for itself 
by bargaining, but rather to serve the Commonwealth as 
a whole, After all, we have always put into Commonwealth 
defence, per man and per tax-payer, a good deal more than 
we have taken out of it. 

It would be unwise to let optimism go too far as regards 
the future prospects of the whole Commonwealth. Two 
of its nations, India and South Africa, appear to regard 
the links which bind it together rather differently from the 
others, It would not be surprf&ing to find their Govern- 
ments taking steps to loosen them further in the near future, 
And while there have been reports that these two States 
make reservations about the suitability and value of the 


Zealand); Dr. W. C. Naudé (Political Secretary and Economic Adviser, Office of High Commissioner for 
South Africa) ; Lieut.-General Sir L. C. Hollis, K.B.E.,C.B., R.M. (Deputy Secretary (Military) to the Cabinet) ; 
Mr. N. R. Bertram (Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, Southern Rhodesia) ; Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, K.C.M.G., 
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an Atlantic Union can be worked out and accepted Canada 
will form part of it. 

One word about Eire,-which cannot be left out of con- 
sideration when the Commonwealth is discussed. Eire 
has set the Coumonwealth a difficult problem on the 
subject of citizenship, for which, as I write, it is still seeking 
to find a solution. Its Government may be allowed to 
know its own business best—though it is permissible to 
suggest that a coalition of parties with widely different ideas 
often has to make concessions to the demands of sections— 
but the combination of cutting loose and campaigning in 
favour of ending partition within the country is curious 
tactics. As an Ulsterman myself, I should say that these 
principles are inconsistent, and that the recent action of 
Eire has increased the strength of partition. From the 
point of view both of Northern Ireland and that of British 
security in the Atlantic, the advantages of partition now 
appear even greater than they were before. From that 
of sentiment they have been reinforced. It has never 
been easy to imagine a United Kingdom Government 
exercising pressure upon Northern Ireland to abandon 
its unity with Great Britain. It is even less so now. 

The Commonwealth has to withstand stresses. It is 
idle to denounce them or to see the hand of iniquity in 
them. They are caused by the development of the world. 
They are part of our times. It may be that damage will 
result from them. This does not imply that its power for 
good need be brought to an end or even seriously diminished. 
And what has been revealed about the meetings of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers is subject for encourage- 
ment rather than for disquietude. It will be extremely 
interesting to observe the harvest from the seed sown in 
October. Let us hope that it will prove to be bounteous 
and sound in quality. 


et, 
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HEADED BY THEIR REGIMENTAL COLOUR PARTIES : TERRITORIALS OF SCOTTISH 


BEMEDALLED VETERANS OF THE RE-PFORMED TERRITORIAL ARMY: MEMBERS OF 16TH AIRBORNE DIVISION, EASTERN COMMAND, IN THE HYDE PARK REVIEW. 


THE NEW TERRITORIAL ARMY ON PARADE: H.M. 


Eight thousand Territorial Army troops concentrated in London on October 31 for 
review by H.M. the King in Hyde Park during the afternoon. The parade was 
representative of units from all parts of the country and included A.T.S. and mem- 
bers of the Army Cadet Force. Owing to the weather conditions, a fly-past by units 
of the Royal Auxiliary Air Force and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve was cancelled. 
Alter the inspection of the parade on the Guards’ Parade Ground in the Park, his 


THE KING’S REVIEW OF 8000 TROOPS IN HYDE PARK. 


Majesty went to the saluting-base at Stanhope Gate, where he took the salute at 
the march-past. On the dais with the King were the Queen, Princess Margaret, 
Queen Mary, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess Royal (Controller 
Commandant of the A.T.S.), Mr. E. Shinwell, Secretary of State for War, and Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery, who was making his last formal appearance as Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff. He was succeeded by General Sir William Slim on November |. 
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tHE ILBUSTRATED LON 
SOME RECENT ROYAL OCCASIONS ; 
AND THE RUSSIAN VETO ON THE BERLIN PLAN. 


, OPENING THE NEW POWER STATION AT KINGSTON-ON-TIAMES : H.M. THE KING UNVEILING 
A TABLET IN THE TURBINE ROOM TO COMMEMORATE HIS VISIT. 
On October 27 the King, accornpanied by the Queen, opened the new power station at Kingston-on 
Thames the first of the twenty-five planned by the British Electricity Authority. The King set the 
generating pliant into motion and inspected the station. Aiterwards their Majesties drove through 
the town to the Guildhall. It was the first time within living memory that a reigning monarch had ¥ : ; oie men ; “ . : 
paid an official visit to the royal borough INSPECTING A CONTROL VPANEL IN THE TURBINE ROOM THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 
AND QUEEN DURING THEIR VISIT TO THE KINGSTON POWER STATION, 


scat cir: Eye ities 

ATTENDING A TOC H_ FESTIVAL EVENING AT THE ALBERT WALI H.M. THE QUEEN : 

LIGHTING A TAPER FROM WHICH OTHER LAMPS AND RUSHLIGHTS ARE KINDLED, \ ROYAL EVENING AT THE PEOPLE'S PALACE, MILE END ROAD: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 
H.M, the Queen attended a Toc H (women's section) festival evening at the Albert Hall on October 30 AND QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET ARRIVING AT THE THEATRE. 
After the interval the Queen walked through the arena to the platform, accompanied by the founder . ; 4 pe . 
{ Toc H, the Rev. P. T. B. Clayton, ¢ H., and the founder pilot of the women’s section, Miss The K , eS Margao aid - Bd oe furs og 3 in_ Mile Bn ee, om 
A. B. S. Macfie. The Queen said, “We must oppose with all our might any attempt to belittle the wre ¥ Onis ton ” The Ki is Patron ie a pcamaty Good ne 

sacri6ces of the last war or lament them as purposeless.”’ ys. ng ‘ 
, 


IN BAMPHATIC AGREEMENT SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN, (RIGHT) FOR GREAT BRITAIN, EXERCISING THE VETO ONCE AGAIN (CENTRE) MR. VYSHINSKY, SOVIET DELEGATE 
RAISES HIS HAND TO SIGNIFY HIS FULL ACCEPTANCE OF THE BERLIN PLAN, TO THE WU, RAISES HIS MAND TO SIGNIFY HIS REJECTION OF THE BERLIN PLAN. 


Whatever hope was left of solving ¢ Berlin dispute.on the terms proposed by the six neutral” of the Security Council voted for the resolution and two against, Mr. Vyshinsky be’ of course 
Powers in their resolution of October 22, was completely dispelled when the Soviet Union once more coined in his opposition by the Ukrainian /delegate. Dr. Jessup, the American de e declared 
Counct| on October 25. When the vote was taken, nine members that the responsibility for the failure to end the dispute rested squarely upon the Soviet inion. 
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exorcised its veto in the Security 











THE COLOUR AND MAGNIFICENCE OF A STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT REVIVED AFTER A LAPSE OF TEN YEARS: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


IN THE IRISH STATE COACH, DRAWN BY 





FOUR WINDSOR GREYS, WITH 
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A SOVEREIGN'S ESCORT OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY. 
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THE PAGEANTRY OF A STATE OCCASION BRIGHTENS AN OCTOBER DAY IN LONDON: SPECTATORS CHEERING THE KING AND QUEEN AS THE IRISH STATE COACH ENTERS THE MALL 
ON THE WAY TO WESTMINSTER, WHERE HIS MAJESTY OPENED PARLIAMENT IN A SETTING OF BRILLIANCY. 


THE FIRST STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT WITH FULL CEREMONIAL FOR TEN YEARS: THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 


The State opening of Parliament on October 26 was the occasion for the revival of 
that traditional pageantry for which London was famous before the war Their Majesties 
the King and Queen drove to Westminster in the Irish State coach, with a Sovereign's 
Escort of the Household Cavalry in full dress uniform. The route was lined by 
troops of The Middlesex Regiment, The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry and by the 
Guards, wearing greatcoats over their scarlet and blue, and behind these was ranked 
a representative cross-section of Londoners who cheered again and again as the coach 
passed by, giving them a momentary view of the King and Queen. Meanwhile the 
robed peers had assembled in the House of Lords, now generally used by the House 
of Commons, and awaited the Royal procession. At 1! o'clock a group of heralds 


and pursuivants in tabards entered the Chamber and stationed themselves on the left 
of the Throne. They were followed by Household dignitaries and the Great Officers 
of State, including Lord Addison bearing the Cap of Maintenance and Lord Hall 
holding the Sword of State. The King and Queen then entered, their trains supported 
by four pages and with the gems in the Imperial State Crown worn by his Majesty splendid 
in the sunshine, They seated themselves, and the Lord Chancellor, in his State robe, 
knelt on the steps of the Throne and handed the King the text of his Speech 
After his Majesty had read the Speech to the assembled Lords and Commons their 
Majesties left the Chamber, bowing to right and left in acknowledgment of the 
obeisances of the company, and returned to Buckingham Palace. 
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“ENGLISH WOMEN'S CLOTHING iN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY” AND “THE ART OF ENGLISH COSTUME”: 
BOTH BY DR. C. WILLETT CUNNINGTON-* 


SQUIRE. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN 


ERE are two books, both by Dr. Willett 
Cunnington, who is acknowledged to be 
the greatest living authority on his subject. The 
book on nineteenth-century clothing was 
originally published before the war, and has for 
many years been unobtainable. It may be 
observed that Dr. Cunnington’s designation on 
the title-page of the new book is ampler than 
on that of the other. The reason may be in- 
dicated by the fact that his great collection of 
nearly a thousand costumes, with hats, under- 
clothes and accessories, has recently been bought 
by the City of Manchester. Queen Mary 
subscribed handsomely to the purchase ; to her 
“The Art of English Costume”’ is dedicated. 
The nineteenth-century book, with its 
swarms of illustrations in colour, collotype 
and black-and-white, must be one of the most 
exhaustive works of the kind ever written. 
The age, of course, lends itself more than 
most periods to thoroughness of treatment. 
There is no question here of having to rely for 
information on sculptures, or illuminated manu- 
scripts, or a few odd surviving pieces. Plenty of articles of 
attire survive ; there are fashion plates (and, for most “f the 
epoch, photographs) ; there are caricatures and drawings in the 
weekly periodicals, including this one ; and there are advertise- 
ments which throw a precise light on trends in fashion. An 
author dealing with this theme is able to vary the usual sort of 
acknowledgments to museums, scholars and collectors with such 
sentences as ‘‘ By the courtesy of Messrs. Liberty and Co., 
Messrs. Burberry, Ltd., and others, much useful information 
has been put at my disposal.’’ Dr. Cunnington certainly cannot 
be charged with making too limited a use of his information. 
He takes his period year by year, and gives us particulars 
of the modes for the year down to whatever, with women, may 
correspond to ‘‘ the last waistcoat button.’’ He opens with a 
little general discourse on tendencies, changes, novelties and so 
on. His account of 1858, for instance, begins: ‘‘‘ The hoop 
has reached its utmost extent unless our doors are to be made 
wider.’ Having elected to transform her shape into that of 
the Great Pyramid, as a lasting symbol of her social importance, 
it remained for woman to decorate the monolith appropriately. 
The problem was how to make a pyramid pretty. It-was not 
surprising that multitudinous flounces did not suit those vast 
slopes. ... The use of the sewing-machine begins to appear, 
and we read: ‘ The dressmakers of Paris are beginning to use 
the American sewing-machine ; I am told it has for some time 
been silently in use at the principal dressmakers.’ This probably 
refers to the chain-stitch machine, for the lock-stitch improve- 
ment only came into use at the end of the decade.’’ After 
these little essays comes a wealth of description which should 
enable the film-producers of the future to achieve a precision 
beyond criticism in their clothing of pieces of the period. 
With reference to 1874, for instance, we are given accounts of 
five types of day dresses, of evening and ball dresses and 
outdoor garments, and then we come to miscellanea. There 
is the bathing costume, for instance. It ‘‘‘ should be made 
with a tunic and worn with a waistbelt and deep sailor collar 
not open at the throat if you wish to preserve the whiteness 
of your neck. Buttons down the front. The drawers should 
button on each side but a string should be added for safety, and 
they should be gathered just above the ankle.’ ”’ 

The variety of the book is remarkable. On one page we 
may be contemplating a very strange set of designs 
for bustles and bust-improvers; on the next con- 
sidering the social and sartorial changes produced 
by the “ safety bicycle." There are a glossary of 
materials, a glossary of technical terms and a 
glossary of obsolete colour names. What is now 
called Squirrel was in 1822 Dust of Ruins; our 
Sea-green was in 1811 Pomona Green ; our Graphite 
was in 1843 Fly’s Wing ; other colour names which 
have passed include Trocadero, Tourterelle, Josie, 
Camelopard, Niagara Blue, Russian Flame, Palestine, 
London Mud and Navarino Smoke: fantastic 
names for colours are no new thing—they probably 
came in with trade publicity. 

The new book covers a much wider field: it is a 
critical study of the Art of English costume from the 
fifteenth century until to-day. ‘ There are chapter: 
dealing with analyses of the Principles of Form ir 
Costume, the Uses of Colour, conscious and uncon 
scious Symbolism, the question of Mobility, the 
different employment of Textiles, the Principles of 
Sex Attraction and chapters on Hats, Hair-styles and 
Gloves."’ Masculine costume is as prominent as 
feminine. Had Dr. Cunnington made an earlier 
start there would have been less difference between 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED MAN OF 1820 WAS WEARING, REVEALED IN A CARICATURE OF 
LORD SEFTON, THE DUKE OF 


*” English Women's Clothing in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Rhy C. Willett Cunnington. MWustrated. (Paber and Faber; {4 4s.) 

“The Art of English Costume.” By C. Willett Cunnington, 
Honorary Adviser to the Gallery of English Costume, Manchester. 
(Collins ; tf) 
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DEVONSHIRE, “ POODLE’ BYNG, LORD MANNERS AND THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
costume are reproduced from “The Art 
of English Costume;’ by Courtesy of the Publishers, Wm. Collins, Sons and Co., Ltd.), 
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MADE OF TURQUOISE BLUE FLANNEL AND EDGED 
WITH TORCHON LACE, AND WITH A CAP OF THE SAME 


MATERIALS : 


A BATHING COSTUME OF 1886, FROM 


THE CUNNINGTON COLLECTION, 





“ RLECTED TO TRANSFORM HER SHAPE INTO THAT OF THE GREAT 
TAFFETA ROBES OF 1858, THE ONE LILAC TRIMMED WITH BLACK 


VELVET, THE OTHER GREEN. 


from “ English Women's Clothing in the Nineteenth Century” ; 


Publishers, 


Messrs. 


Faber and Faber, 


the two. 
“ Until the 
fourteenth 
century 
there was 
a curious vr. ce. 
reluctance in 
both sexes, to 
divide the 
body into its 
components ; 
men, except 
labourers at 
work, wore 
long gowns, 
and women, of 
course, had no legs until quite modern times. 
Even the arm was frequently smothered in 
sleeves which merged into the rest of the 
costume. For centuries men and women 
had worn costumes which closely resembled 
each other, and traces of this survive in 
the gown of the monk and the nun.” In 
the fourteenth century a break was made by defining the 


WILLETT CUNNINGTON, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE TWO BOOKS ON 


COSTUME REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Dr. Cunnington, one of this country’s 
great authorities on the history of 
costume, is a retired medical practi- 
tioner, having been born in 1878 and 
educated at Clifton, Cambridge, and 
St. Bart’s. He formed, as the hobby 
of a lifetime, a great collection of 
costumes and has written a number 
of books on costume, particularly 
women’s costume, through the ages. 


waist. ‘From that momentous decision we trace revolu- 
tionary changes; the costumes of the two sexes parted 
company and presently men’s legs emerged as_ separate 


And as woman’s waist became 
the costume of both 


attachments to the trunk. 
at the same time markedly defined, 
acquired a novel change.” 

Since then the changes have been rung with a vengeance : 
so much so that the wonder is not that a “‘ New Look” 
should have an “‘ Old Look ”’ about it, but that the possibilities 
of variety have not been exhausted. Dr. Cunnington makes 
various conjectures as to the reasons for changes and he 
seems firm in his belief that alternations between concealment 
and revelation in women’s attire are dictated by an instinctive 
desire to exercise ‘“‘Sex Appeal’’: but there are obviously 
many more factors than that. And to some extent, in modern 
times, changes of fashion have been “ planted’’ on women 
by an industry which thrives on fashion. Sometimes it 
tries something impossible. The Hobble Skirt of 1912, here 
depicted, failed to catch on: it was too uncomfortable and 
dangerous. But about twenty years ago women generally 
succumbed to a fashion for hip-high waist-bands, which made 
the slim ones look like tubes, but the less slim ones like tubs. 

That fashion violated one of Dr. Cunnington’s main 
rules of composition. It is as certain that a costume should 
not look top-heavy as that a building should not—an 
awareness of which causes architects to make free use of 
the artificial shading of rustication and vermiculation in the 
lower stories of their buildings. A huge, wide hat with 
a marrow dress is wrong; the essential ugliness of many 
male fashions of the past is only partly concealed by 
gorgeousness of material and colour, and there have been 
many women’s fashions (leg-of-mutton sleeves are an instance) 
which have universally been regarded as ugly when they 
have ceased to, be the mode. 

Men, in their clothes, seem largely to have thrown up 
the sponge. There is very little change; bright colours 
have been banned; “‘cut’’ remains, but men are content 
to take whatever small alterations tailors may ordain in 
regard to size of openings and number of buttons. The 
days seem to have passed, too, when a bold individual 
could “ set a fashion.’’ It was not always so. ‘‘ The 
first silk hat was invented by John Hetherington, 
a haberdasher of the Strand, and was worn by 
him for the first time on January 15, 1797, 
thereby provoking a riot. The St. James's Gazette 
of January 16 reported that he was charged with 
a breach of the peace for having appeared on the 
public highway wearing upon his head a tall structure 
having a shining lustre and calculated to frighten timid 
people. Several women had fainted at the sight, 
children screamed, dogs yelped, and a small boy had 
had his arm broken.’’ But Hetherington had his way, 
like Galileo. The Times, with astonishing prescience, 
wrote: ‘In these days of enlightenment it must 
be considered an advance in dress reform, and one 
which is bound, sooner or later, to stamp its 
character upon the entire community. The new 
hat is destined to work a revolution in headgear.”’ 

Why the silk hat should have been regarded as 
notably enlightened I cannot conceive. However, it 
came, and came to stay. How long it will survive 
in its dwindled strength it is difficult to say. Modern 
wars are the enemies of pomp and circumstance ; 
the change in the character of Parliament has almost 
eliminated the topper from that stronghold ; a man 
in a topper now can safely be assumed to be going to 
some exceptional function. For that matter, all hats 
seem to be on the decline, at any rate with the masses 
of the population. Of the scores of men who, in the 
last few years, have told me that they have been 


Lid.)  bowler-hatted,’" not one has possessed a bowler. 
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HUGE CROWDS 





1. a ° 
THE HILLMAN GHOST " : A MINX SALOON, SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED AS A DEMONSTRATION 
MODEL IN STEEL AND ‘“ PERSPEX'’ WITH THE HELP OF PUPILS AT THE ROOTES 
FACTORIES AT A COST OF £5000, WHICH HAS BEEN ROUSING GREAT INTEREST. 
EXHIBITED IN A TRANSPARENT CASE: THE EXPORT STANDARD 
VANGUARD. THIS WAS ONE OF THE FIRST ENTIREL NEW CARS TO BE 
ANNOUNCED, AND ITS WIDESPREAD POPULARITY IS STILL GROWING 





ae 


- ; , AAS 
SHOWING THE VAST CROWDS MILLING ROUND THE MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF CARS AT THE THIRTY-THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR SHOW AT EARL’S COURT : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION, WHICH WAS OPENED BY THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 
ON OCTOBER 27 AND CLOSES TO-DAY, NOVEMBER 6. 


ONE OF THE FOREIGN CARS EXHIBITED THE NEW THREE WHEELER 
MADE BY MR. VACLAV KREIBICH, MEMBER OF A PRAGUE MOTOR FACTORY, 
OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE POWER UNIT. 


FITTED WITH A GURNEY NUTTING SEDANCA COUPE, THE FIRST TO BE SEEN ON THE ROAD IN ENGLAND FITTED TO A MARK Vi. BENTLEY A TWO-DOOR SALOON COUPE BY JAMES 
A MARK VI BENTLEY PRICED AT £6120 1s. SD. (INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX). YOUNG, LTD. (BROMLEY), WITH MANY REMARKABLE NEW FEATURES 


The revival of the Motor Show at Earl's Court was not only an important in addition to those in our last issue. Every part and component in the Hillman 
trade festival, but an event which drew vast crowds, and when it closes to-day, Ghost" demonstration model is cut away and polished. Mr. Jack Barclay, seen at 
November 6, it seems probable that a record attendance will have been set up the wheel of the Gurney Nutting Sedanca Coupé Mark Vi. Bentley, was 
When the Duke of Gloucester opened the Show, he referred to the splendid responsible for the design and drove the car across ca earlier this year. The 
achievement of the motor trade in exporting over 400,000 cars, worth more than James Young twe-door saloon coupé fitted to a Mark Vi. Bentley has a rear 
£100,000,000, since the war. On this page we reproduce one or two outstanding exhibits boot fitted with six trunks and a spare wheel, and other new features 
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THE REPUBLICAN CHOICE FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES: MR. THOMAS E. DEWEY, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 
STATE, WHOSE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN HAS BEEN BASED ON A POLICY OF NATIONAL UNITY. 


Republican candidate for the Presidency, and although overwhelmingly defeated by 
and his youth, was born on March 24, 1902, and was in consequence forty President Roosevelt on the electoral vote, received 22,006,278 of the 48,025,684 


Governor Dewey, among whose claims to the Presidency were reckoned hir vigour, his 


efficiency 


six years « 
has two sons. He was admitted to the New York Bar in 1926 and was soon 


sid on the day of the Presidential election, November 2. He is married and effective popular votes cast. Throughout this year's campaign he has been regarded 
as a virtual certainty for election and, while Mr. Truman has based his fight on an 


associated with the “ gang-busting drive to clean up New York City, being Special outright attack on the Republicans, Governor Dewey and his running-mate for Vice- 
Prosecutor, Investigation of Organised Crime, 1936-37, District Attorney, New York President, Governor Earl Warren, of California, have based their appeal on national 
Sounty, 1938-41, and Governor of New York State since 1942. In 1944 he was unity and more efficient administration 
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THE SUCCESSOR TO FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT’S OFFICE AND POLICY: MR. HARRY S. TRUMAN, THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY’S CHOICE 
FOR THE U.S. PRESIDENCY, WHOSE CAMPAIGN HAS BEEN MARKED BY A VIGOROUS ATTACK ON THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Mr. Truman, who was elected Vice-President of the United States in 1944 and election he ran for the Vice-Presidency as President Roosevelt's running-mate and 


During this year's car 


succeeded to the Presidency on President Roosevelt's death in April, 1945, was born succeeded to the Presidency on President Roosevelt's death. 
left, owing to the 


in Missouri on May 8, 1884, and was consequently sixty-four years old at this year's paign he has lost some Democratic support to both right and 
election date. He served in France in the artillery during the First World War, formation of respectively the Dixiecrat and Progressive Parties. His running-mate in 
being discharged with the rank of major. He is married and has one daughter. this election has been Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky, and his electoral campaign 
Before entering politics he was in business and practised law. He was elected during his railway tour has been marked by a vigorous attack on the Republican Party, 
Senator from Missouri in 1934 and re-elected in 1940. In the 1944 Presidential whom he has described as the tools of the hard-faced men of “ Big Business 
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THE ENGLISH HOME OF THE FORBEARS 


The Presidential Elections in the United States add special interest to these 
drawings of Sulgrave Manor, Northamptonshire, the English home of the 
Washington family, ancestors of George Washington (1732-1799), first American 
President. The mansion is an ever-present reminder of the close ties of blood 
and common origin which unite our two countries. The south front, illus- 
trated by our Special Artist, is the original Tudor portion of the Manor House. 
The building was begun about 1540, and completed by Lawrence Washington 
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(from whom George was seventh in direct descent); and his children and 
grandchildren lived there until 1610. Sulgrave Manor was purchased in 
January, 1914 for £8,400 by the British Committee for the Celebration of 
One Hundred Years of Peace between Great Britain and the United States 
(1814-1914), and is vested in three ex-officio trustees, the American Ambassador 
in London, the British Ambassador in Washington and the Regent of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association of the Union. It was formally reopened in 1921, 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 





OF THE FIRST AMERICAN PRESIDENT : 
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and in 1927 the restoration was completed by the rebuilding of the western 
wing, which had been demolished in the eighteenth century, the funds having 
been collected by the American Society of Colonial Dames. The United States 
flag flies permanently from the flagstaff on the left of the main door, and at 
the garden entrance (not shown in our drawing) is mounted the British Union 
flag. On the gable above the porch are the arms of Queen Elizabeth, placed 
there by Lawrence Washington, and below, in the spandrels of the moulded 


BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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SULGRAVE MANOR, BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ANCESTORS. 


stone arch of the entrance, are the arms of the Washington family. These, 
which consist of two bars with three mullets (five-pointed stars), were borne 
by Lawrence Washington's ancestors from the middie of the fourteenth 
century and by George Washington. It is widely believed that they inspired 
the American national flag of Stars and Stripes. The Tudor house once extended 
to the east, for the present exterior wall at the east end was an inside wall. 
A fireplace of Tudor pattern can be seen built into it. 
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A SHRINE OF BRITISH-AMERICAN KINSHIP: SULGRAVE MANOR, NORTHANTS. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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PRESENTING MUCH THE SAME APPEARANCE AS WHEN LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, ANCESTOR OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, COMPLETED IT IN THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY : 
THE GREAT HALL, SULGRAVE MANOR, SHOWING ITS FINE PERIOD FURNISHINGS AND TWO PORTRAITS OF THE FIRST AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 














THE GREAT CHAMBER, AND ELIZABETHAN BED. THE DOOR IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND LEADS TO A ROOM CONTAINING WASHINGTON’S COAT AND OTHER RELICS. 


The interior of Sulgrave Manor, ancestral homg of the Washington family, has 
been furnished with period pieces and relics to form a shrine of British-American 
kinship. The Great Hall (24 ft, by 18 ft.) has a magnificent timbered ceiling and 
an open fireplace with a chimney beam 9 ft. 6 in. wide and 18 in, high. The 
four-light lattice window bears panels of heraldic glass emblazoned with the 
Washington family arms and alliances. A portrait of George Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart, pupil of Benjamin West, hangs over the fireplace. Painted for 


Chief Justice Shippen, it was presented to Sulgrave by Miss Faith Moore. Another 
portrait of Washington as a Colonel hangs on the right of the window. The 
Great Chamber, where once the Washington family bed stood, contains an Eliza- 
bethan bedstead purchased from Battle Abbey from a fund presented by the Stars 
and Stripes Club, Manchester. An inner chamber, reached by a door shown on the 
right of the bed in our drawing, contains Washington relics. A velvet coat worn 
by George Washington may be descried hanging opposite to the door. 
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THE COUNTRY COMES TO TOWN: 
DAIRY SHOW EXHIBITS AT OLYMPIA. 
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DESIGNED TO SECURE AND SPEED UP HARVEST AND HAYSEL : 


SCALED TO DEAL WITH THE VAST MILK-DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY: A HUGE 
MILK-BOTTLE WASHING MACHINE EXHIBITED AT THIS YEAR’S DAIRY SHOW. 


THE BRITISH FRIESIAN TEAM, WINNERS OF THE BLEDISLOE CUP AND CHAMPION BREED OF THE 
YEAR: THE SUPREME CHAMPION COW “LAVENHAM CHANCERY 2ND "' IS AT THE EXTREME LEFT. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH INSPECTING PRIZE GOATS AT THE OLYMPIA 
DAIRY SHOW, WHICH SHE AND THE KING VISITED ON OCTOBER 25, WHEN 
THE CHAMPIONSHIP AWARDS WERE MADE. 


WINNER OF THE SUPREME CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE DAIRY SHOW: THE BRITISH FRIESIAN 
‘* LAVENHAM CHANCERY 22ND,"" FROM STRUTT AND PARKER FARMS, CHELMSFORD. 


'T‘HE four-day Dairy Show opened at Olympia on October 26, the whole range of halls and 
galleries being occupied. This great Show was also epitomised in a way by the announce- 
ment made by the Milk Marketing Board on the opening day that the year which ended with 
September had seen the record quantity of 1,322,000,000 gallons of milk sold off farms in 
England and Wales, 200,000,000 gallons more than in 1938-39. Their Majesties the King and 
Queen visited the show on October 28, the day that the supreme awards were made. British 
Friesians did well as a breed and individually, the Bledisloe Trophy going to the team of six 
British Friesians selected by the breed society concerned. This is the tenth time that this 
breed has won the trophy, the runners-up in this case being the Ayrshire team,’ the breed 
which has supplied the winners on eight other occasions. The supreme championship for cows 
also went to the British Friesian breed, the winner being “‘ Lavenham Chancery 22nd,"’ belonging WINNER OF THE CHIEF AWARD FOR GOATS, THE HOLMES PEGLER JUBILEE CHALLENGE 
to Strutt and Parker Farms, Ltd., of the Burry, Chelmsford. TROPHY : MISS J. MOSTYN OWEN’S SAANEN GOAT “ HADRIAN DEWROSE 
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A NATION IN THE MAKING: 
THE SUDAN'S FIRST ELECTION. 


RETO Be gors-a cert: 


THE SUDAN: A POLITICAL 
AND PICTORIAL REVIEW. 










ON THE VERANDAH OF HIS PALACE AT KHARTOUM: SIR 
ROBERT G. HOWE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE SUDAN 
SINCE 1947: 





i 





CLUBHOUSE OF THE UMMA PARTY: AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF 
THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE MEMBERS HOLD SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL MEETINGS, 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PALACE IN KHARTOUM, A 
THREE-STOREYED BUILDING WITH ARCADED VERANDAHS, 
WHICH OCCUPIES THE SITE OF THE OLD PALACE, 


tte 





RELIGIOUS LEADER OF THE SUDAN: SAYED SIR ABDEL < 


RAHMAN PASHA EL MAHDI, HEAD OF THE UMMA PARTY we. 
AND SON OF THE MAHDI. = 


_—— 








— 


THE INTERIOR OF THE UMMA PARTY CLUBHOUSE DURING 


LEADERS OF THE ASHIGGA PARTY: (L. TO R.) SHEIKH 
AHMED ABDULLAH; SHEIKH AHMED EL SAYED EL FIL; AN EVENING MEETING. THE UMMA PARTY, WHICH DE- 
KL SAYED IDRIS EL IDRISI; SHEIKH OMAR ISHAK ; MANDS THE SUDAN FOR THE SUDANESE, IS BELIEVED TO 


BE STRONGER THAN THE ASHIGGA PARTY. 
wim. >, Ai Doe 
wae. * s 
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SHEIKH ABDEL AZIZ BHARWANI. 


SUDAN 
Paice - 


MARKET-DAY: A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE NORTH OF THE 
SUDAN, WHERE THE PEOPLE ARE MOSTLY ARABIC-SPEAKING, 
AND MUSLIMS. 


BY’ virtue of the Condominium Agreement of 1899 between 
Britain and Egypt, and the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1936, the Sudan is administered by a Governor-General on 
the joint behalf of Great Britain and Egypt. The Sudan 
is a country of vast dimensions: it stretches from the THE POLICE CHIEF OF YEI AND SOME OF HIS STAFF. THE 





A SUNDAY SCENE IN THE EQUATORIAL SUDAN AN 
ATTENTIVE NEGRO CONGREGATION IN A PROTESTANT ‘SOUthern boundary of Egypt to the northern frontiers of porice FORCE, IN THE MAIN, IS RECRUITED FROM THE 
VILLAGE CHURCH. Uganda, from French Equatorial Africa to Eritrea. The SUDANESE. 
population of the Northern Provinces is Arabicised and 
Muslim, that of the Southern, Nilotic and Negro. For the purposes of the General | which calls for local autonomy under Egyptian sovereignty, and the Umma Party, 
Election on November 15, the country has been divided up into sixty-five con- which wants the Sudan to be independent. The Umma, believed to be the stronger 

stituencies. The principal rivals in the election will be two parties: the Ashigga, of the two, is led by Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, son of the famous Mahdi. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN THE SUDAN: 
A CAMERA SURVEY OF THE CONDOMINIUM. 








(ABOVE.) AN OVERNIGHT STOPPING-PLACE FOR AIRCRAFT FLYING FROM CAIRO TO SOUTH OR EAST 

AFRICA: THE MAIN AIRFIELD AT KHARTOUM. (RIGHT.) SHORTLY TO BE INCORPORATED WITH THE 

GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE: THE KITCHENER SCHOOL OF MEDICINE WHICH PROVIDES FOR 
THE TRAINING OF SUDANESE DOCTORS IN KHARTOUM. 


OVEMBER 15, 1948, will be an important milestone in the history of the Sudan; for on 
that day the General Election for the Sudan Legislative Assembly is to be held. It will 
be the Condominium’s 
first General Election, 
and it follows an 
ordinance signed by 
Sir Robert Howe, 
Governor-General of 
the Sudan, setting up 
a Legislative Assembly 
and an Executive 
Council for the Sudan, 
which was. promul- 
gated in Khartoum on 
June 19. The only 
definite refusal to co- 
operate in putting the 
ordinance into effect 
came from the ex- 
tremist wing of 
Ashigga, the main 
opposition party, but 
their action was not 
regarded seriously by 
the Sudan Govern- 
ment. The Egyptian 
Government have in 
the past expressed the 
view that the Sudan 
is an integral part of 
Egypt: as a _ result 
of the promulgation of 
the ordinance it is 
hoped that conditions 
will be created where- 
by the Sudanese them- 
selves will be able to 
settle this question of 
unity or independence. 


CAPITAL OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN: KHARTOUM, AN AERIAL VIEW, SHOWING (POREGROUND) 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PALACE ON THE SITE OF THE PALACE DESTROYED BY THE MAHDISTS. 


CHOSEN BY THE MAHDI MAHOMMED AHMED AS HIS CAPITAL: OMDURMAN, A VIEW OF THE MAIN 


CONSISTING FOR THE MOST PART OF MUD-HUTS AND HOUSES BUILT . 
SQUARE SHOWING THE ELECTRIC TRAMWAY WHICH CONNECTS THE TOWN WITH KHARTOUM, 


OF SUN-DRIED BRICKS : OMDURMAN, AN AERIAL VIEW. 
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ACORNS AND SURVIVAL. 


m os why are there so many acorns?” asked the intelligent representative of the 
rising generation who had just been told that an acorn is an oak in embryo, 
wonderfully packed up and provisioned by the parent tree against the time when germination 


and growth shall be possible. In point of fact, few aspects 
of nature are more puzzling at first sight than the lavish- 
ness of the scale on which the majority of living things 
reproduce themselves. It seems in many instances quite 
fantastically in excess of what is needful to ensure the 
continuity of the race; and of this prodigality the oak is 
as good an example as any other, Obviously no exact 
count can be made of the acorns ripened by a mature 
tree at the end of a successful season, but on a most 
conservative estimate-it must run into thousands. 
According to the old teleological idea, this super- 
abundance of issue was a perfectly intelligible provision 
to meet the needs of large sections of the animal kingdom ; 
and there can be no doubt that vast numbers of acorns 
are consumed by birds and beasts of many kinds. Rooks, 
pigeons and pheasants are notable beneficiaries, and the 
jay is so greedy for his share that Linnwus dubbed him 
glandarius—literally, the acorn-bird, Cattle, pigs and 
deer—if the latter happen to be present in the neighbour- 
hood—also take their toll, while the woodland rodents, 
squirrels and mice, account for many more, Besides all 
these, at least two widely distributed insects, a weevil and 
a moth, batten on acorns in their larval state. The 
former, Balaninus glaudium, is first cousin to the notorious 
‘** nut-weevil ’’ whose depredations in some years seriously 
curtail the supply of cobs and filberts. With the aid of 
her long rostrum, or “ snout,”’ the female deposits her 
eggs in acorns when they are very young, before the 
pericarp or outer integument has hardened, and the grub 
or larva feeds on the cotyledons or seed-leaves. The 
acorn-moth (Carpocapsa splendana), like its congener the 
codlin-moth, lays its minute, scale-like eggs singly, either 
upon or close to the newly-formed fruit, in this case an 
acorn, leaving the tiny caterpillar when it hatches to 
gain access to the interior, The hole made is so small 
that it quickly heals over, leaving no visible scar; but 
later another, much larger, opening is made from inside, 
through which much of the “ frass"’ or excrement is ejected. Both these 
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ALMOST THE ONLY INSECT-CAUSED GALL THAT SERIOUSLY INJURES THE OAK: 
SPECIMENS OF THE HYMENOPTEROUS GALL Spathegaster tricolor ON STUNTED 


OAK SAPLINGS, 


| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 





C TOV - 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


1, ge readers of ‘No Resting Place,” I should imagine, have looked forward with 
interest to the writer’s second appearance ; for Ian Niall arrived memorably, with 
a new imaginative gift. Though ‘“‘ Tune on a Melodeon’’ (Heinemann; 9s. 6d.) is not 


disappointing, it has rather less impact, because it is so 
much the same thing. Again the wild and primitive 
surviving in a tame world ; the fierceness of the underdog 
who is not a slum product, but a child of nature ; the 
violence of clan loyalty, and the almost animal feeling for 
hearth and home. “In this novel,” says the jacket, 
“there is probably more fighting—rough farm fighting, 
with fists, stake, crow-bar or shot-gun as weapon—than 
in any other novel of its calibre in modern fiction.” 
That may well be, but it is not a record one should set 
oneself to keep up. It would be a pity if Ian Niall 
began to specialise in toughness. 

For of course he has more to give than mere assault 
and battery. The core of this Sook is a fragile, romantic 
love, and Johnnie Lavery, though in a sense a wild 
creature, is a timid one. In Ireland he was beaten up and 
cowed by his “ stepfather,” well into young manhood ; 
and when escape is thrust on him and he makes a fresh 
start “‘ across the water,” it is only to be married off-hand 
by a woman ten years older than himself. Then in his 
plodding, earth-bound years he falls in love with Meg 
Cope. It simply happened. They were made for each 
other; she too is a gentle creature in a savage world. 
But she is the daughter of Longshanks Cope. Everyone 
knows the Copes, and Longshanks is the worst of all— 
“in bother’ every market day, always fighting, always 
up against the police. And his love for Meg, the only 
daughter, is a frightful thing; it can drive him mad. 
She knows that too well, and so does Johnnie—and she 
is with child. What are they to do? If Johnnie tries 
to take her away, she will only be dragged back, and 
the Copes will murder him. 

The tale begins with that fatal market where it all 
comes out, and ends with the hunting of the lovers. For 
they do run away—heroic in their terror. Meanwhile 
Johnnie’s origins and Meg’s childhood are revealed in 
flashbacks. This method, which seems to have become 
indispensable, has an inherent weakness ; it checks the flow, and partly 
spoils the unity of effect. ‘‘ No Resting Place” had more continuity. 


larva leave the acorns before they pupate—the grub under cover of the \ / 
soil beneath the tree, the caterpillar in a cocoon spun in a chink of the bark. But though there are apparent flaws in this book, in single scenes the 
The hazards run by an acorn are by no means ended if by good fortune ‘ writer is at his very best. The incident of the corbie crow at Meg’s birth, 


it should fall undamaged among decaying leaves or be trodden into soft 
earth by the hoof of some passing beast. True, it will then be in a position 
to germinate ; but no sooner do its young leaves appear than they are 
liable to attack by slugs, snails and caterpillars, while rank weeds springing 
up are apt to smother and starve them by intercepting the air and sunlight. 
Rabbits, too, are inveterate destroyers of seedling trees, and at least 
one hymenopterous gall (Spathegaster tricolor), when it occurs in profusion 
on oak saplings, seriously stunts their growth—if, indeed, it does not 
actually destroy them. Others suffer from soil-frequenting fungi of 
the genus Kosellinia, the mycelium of which sends its branches into 
the tender roots and saps their vitality. Small wonder that, with these 
and many less obvious enemies pitted against them, only an infinitesimal 
percentage of the acorns produced in any season survive to become 
mature trees. 

Modern scientific opinion, based upon the doctrine of Charles Darwin, 
stresses the view that the perennial influx of apparently redundant 
individuals into the stream of life—-whether it be in the form of seeds, 
eggs or viviparously produced young—is a highly important part of “ the 
machinery of evolution" whereby plants and animals are adapted to 
their respective environments, that is, the sum total of the conditions 
to which each must conform if it is to go on living. Granted that 





A WEEVIL WHICH, WITH THE AID OF ITS 
“snout,” DEPOSITS 
ACORNS BEFORE THE 


LONG 
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of the dog that bit her, of the schoolmistress who gave her the strap, not 
only have intense dramatic value but are as visible as anything can 
be. And the author does not merely understand his cadgers and their 
setting, he seems to feel himself into it. 

“ Miss Jill,"’ by Emily Hahn (Cape; gs. 6d.), has what I think one 
must describe as the attraction of piquancy ; in other words, its heroine 
is a prostitute in Shanghai. Here the tough and alien might be expected, 
but they do not come. This world is not really grim or strange—not with 
the formidable inwardness of ‘‘ Tune on a Melodeon,.”’ It is a surface, 
and the surface looks wholly natural. 

To be sure, odd things have happened to Miss Jill. Born in India, 
moulded by a convent and a loose-living mother, picked up by a Japanese 
plutocrat at fifteen, she has had a queer and varjed life. But Jill herself 
is not queer. She is a drifter, soft and anxious to please, spineless and 
pathetic. It might never have occurred to her to leave her first patron, 
if the fates had let them alone. Turned adrift again, she fell in love with 
Count Konya, and that was the first step to Annette’s. He spent her 
money, called her his little countess, and cajoled her meanwhile into 
raising funds, as she so easily might. We must be practical, was his 
refrain, we must be brave. And so Jill was practical, and did all he 
asked—and here she is at Annette’s, with no Count Konya. Fair, gentle, 
Oriental-trained, she appeals particularly to the Chinese. And what with 


every species tends completely to fill its own particular environment, 
then the ratio of survival must be governed strictly by the death-rate. 
In other words, if one seed on the average of all those scattered by an 


plenty of company, a little opium, and then a little more, it is not too bad. 
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annual weed, such as the shepherd's-purse or the groundsel, develops 
into a mature plant, this will suffice to maintain the 
numerical status of that species from year to year, 
while in the case of a long-lived species like the oak, 
the same balance will be maintained if only one of all 
its offspring produced in the course of several centuries 
is able to win and hold a place in the sun, 

The theory of “ the struggle for existence " culmin- 
ating in “ the survival of the fittest" is too well known 
nowadays to call for detailed restatement, nor can we 
reasonably doubt that, as Darwin maintained, some sort 
of selective influence operates—at all events in the case 
of the higher animals, whose fecundity is for the most part 
restrained. But it is hard to see how the races of plants 

and, for that matter, of the hordes of subordinate 
animals, from protozoa to fishes—can profit in the 
smallest degree from the fate of the thousands upon 
thousands of their progeny which are destroyed for every 
one that gets the chance to put its capabilities to the test. 

All things considered, it looks as if our forbears were 
not so hopelessly wide of the mark in their notion of a 
providential principle within or behind nature. We 
moderns are, perhaps, too prone to forget that 
* adaptative evolution" is only one aspect of the great 
world order. Living things must not only be fitted to 
particular environments, they must also be fed. Indeed, 
food is the most important part of every environ- 
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of respectability : always has been lonely for the tolerance of good women. 
But her one attempt to go straight, unhopeful from the 
start, ends in Ray Macklin and a return to the status quo. 
There seems no chance for her at all. Then one day, 
while she is on transfer to Hong Kong, the Japanese 
come at last, Jill takes the line of least resistance. But 
not for long ; with the internment of all British civilians 
her pride of race, her craving to be “ let in" seize their 
opportunity, and in this unlikely way she finds salvation 
and happiness. Whether it would last is an open 
question. But we are not deeply concerned. What counts 
here is the milsew, the information and the natural tone, 

The leap from Jill to “ Young Mrs. Savage,'’ by 
D. L. Stevenson (Collins; 8s. 6d.), has piquancy of 
another kind. Here we have an author frankly writing 
about nice people, with the aim of giving nice people 
unmixed pleasure. To put her status in a nutshell, she 
is not quite O. Douglas. But even to be not quite 
O. Douglas is to be uncommonly agreeable. 

Her Mrs. Savage is a widow with four small children, 
only just enough money, and painful memories of Gilbert, 
who behaved badly to her. Though gallant, she is tired 
and strained when Dan returns from the war. But ber 
beloved twin soon changes all that. He whisks her and 
the whole brood up to Seatown, near Edinburgh, to the 
home of her childhood and the reassuring bosom of her 

old Nanny. There she has time to rest and look 
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(UPPER.) THE ROYAL FAMILY WATCHING THE COMMAND VARIETY PERFORMANCE : THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, PRINCESS MARGARET, THE KING AND THE QUEEN AT THE LONDON PALLADIUM. 


(CENTRE.) THE FINALE OF THE ROYAL VARIETY COMMAND PERFORMANCE, WITH THE WHOLE CAST ON THE STAGE: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HOUSE, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ROYAL BOX. 


(LOWER.) ARTISTS WHO APPEARED AT THE ROYAL COMMAND PERFORMANCE : CHARLIE CHESTER, JIMMY GOLD, DANNY KAYE, WHO FLEW OVER FROM AMERICA TO APPEAR, ARTHUR ASKEY, 
BUD FLANAGAN, TEDDY KNOX, CHARLES NAUGHTON AND CHESNEY ALLEN (L. TO R.) AT A REHEARSAL. 


in rose-coloured taffeta. The Royal Box was banked up with flowers and the Royal party 
obviously enjoyed the splendid programme, to which many celebrated comedians, agile 
acrobats, gifted dancers and vocalists contributed. Danny Kaye flew specially over from 
the United States to take part, and the Crazy Gang, Nellie Wallace, Arthur Askey and other 
British artists in the great national tradition of variety combined to present a show of a 
gaiety and brilliance worthy of the Royal occasion 


Undiscouraged by the heavy rain, vast crowds assembled outside the London Palladium 
on Monday evening, November |, to greet the King and Queen, Princess Margaret and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and the artists who took part in the Royal Variety Command 
Performance in aid of the Variety Artists Benevolent Fund and Institution, for which 
nearly £14,000 was raised. The Queen, who had a tiara and necklace of diamonds, wore 
white satin trimmed with pink beads, and a fur-edged wrap, and Princess Margaret was 
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THE EGYPTIAN DEBACLE IN SOUTH PALESTINE: 
A DECISIVE ISRAELI VICTORY IN THE NEGEB. 


4 ’ at ‘ 


a. 


THE FLAG OF ISRAEL FLIES OVER THE POLICE STATION AT BEER- 
SHEBA: EXULTANT JEWISH SOLDIERS AND GIRLS AT THE GATES 
OF THE LAST EGYPTIAN STRONGHOLD IN THE TOWN TO SURRENDER. 


FIGHTING IN THE NEGEB: ARMOURED CARS AND 
A JEEP OF THE ISRAELI FORCES ENTERING BEER- 
SHEBA AFTER ITS CAPTURE FROM THE EGYPTIANS. 


TRENCHES CAPTURED FROM THE EGYPTIANS WITH THE TOWN’S MOSQUE, WHICH IS REPORTED TO HAVE 
BEEN DESECRATED, IN THE BACKGROUND: ISRAELI TROOPS 
IN BEERSHEBA, WHERE ONLY A FEW INHABITANTS REMAINED. 


LIFE IN A JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN THE NEGEB, AT ONE TIME OCCUPYING 
THREATENED BY THE EGYPTIAN FORCES: GIRLS AT THE IN THE NEGEB: WELL-ARMED ISRAELI TROOPS ON THE 


ENTRANCE TO AN UNDERGROUND SHELTER IN NIB AM, ALERT FOR A COUNTER-ATTACK. 


THE MAIN STREET OF BEERSHEBA : ARMOURED CARS OF THE 


FOR REGISTRATION AND INTERROGATION AFTER THE FALL OF BEERSHEBA: DRIVING THROUGH 
IN THE TOWN CAPTURED FROM THE EGYPTIANS. 


LINED UP 
CAMPAIGN IN THE NEGEB. VICTORIOUS ISRAELI FORCES PARADING 


EGYPTIANS CAPTURED BY THE ISRAELI FORCES DURING THE 
Following attacks by Egyptian forces on an Israeli convoy taking supplies to Jewish Negeb, have been cut up and can no longer be considered as a fighting force; in 
settlements in the Negeb on October 15, despite the fact that under the terms‘of | addition, the boundaries of the Jewish corridor to Jerusalem have been widened and 
the truce the road in use was to be open during certain hours each day to Israeli it is, consequently, more secure. Later a cease-fire was imposed by Dr. Bunche, the 
transport, Jewish forces retaliated by launching an attack in the Negeb during which Beer- acting United Nations mediator, and the matter was considered by the Security 
sheba was captured on October 21, thus cutting off the Egyptian forces in the Jerusalem Council. Meanwhile, over the week-end, October 30-31, Israeli forces fought a 
area. The casualties inflicted on the Egyptians were heavy, and large numbers of prisoners retaliatory campaign in Galilee and drove the Arab national liberation army over the 
Lebanese border after defeating an Arab force of some 5000. 


were taken. It is reported that four Egyptian brigades, three of which were in the 
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LAND, AIR AND SEA: TOPICAL NEWS FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE PALANA (LEFT) NEARING AUCKLAND, BRINGING IN TWO AMERICAN INFANTRY LANDING-CRAFT AFTER A 4500-MILE TOW ; THE DUTCH 
OCEAN-GOING TUG wWirrTe ZBE (CENTRE) AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

ended when the motor-ship Palana arrived at Auckland, New Zealand, with the disabled British 

freighter Fernmoor in tow, having covered the 2300 miles from the eastern Pacific in twenty-three days. 

The Palana took the tow in heavy seas when it was impossible to launch a boat, and many difficulties 

had to be overcome before a towing-rope was finally hauled on board the Fernmoor. 


JOURNEYS END AFTER AN ARDUOUS 2300-MILE TOW: 
WITH THE DISABLED BRITISH FREIGHTER FERNMOOR IN TOW. 


Two towing stories from the opposite ends of the world have recently made news. The first was the 
arrival at Southampton of the Dutch ocean-going tug Wille Zee, after a thirty-day voyage of 4500 miles 
from Miami, Florida, towing two American infantry landing-craft which are to be fitted with 
engines in this country before working as passenger-cargo ships in the Red Sea. The other story 


THREE HUNDRED MEN OF THE SCOTS GUARDS TAKING THE SALUTE ON THE STEPS OF THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, SINGAPORE : 

SIR FRANKLIN GIMSON, GOVERNOR OF SINGAPORE, DURING THE GUARDS’ MARCH-PAST. 

On October 16, Sir Franklin Gimson, Governor of Singapore, took the salute at a march-past of first news of their being in action was received recently, when it was announced that a combined 
i police and military force, which included detachments of The King’s Own ee Light Infantry 


300 men of the Scots Guards and Coldstream Guards. As a result of the disturbances in Malaya, 
the 2nd Guards Brigade embarked for Malaya in the troopship Empire Trooper on September 5. The ood the Coldstream Guards, raided a terrorist arms factory near Bidor, in 


AN IMPRESSIVE SIGHT FOR SINGAPORE : 
AND COLDSTREAM GUARDS MARCHING THROUGH THE CITY ON OCTOBER 16. 


’ 


iN 
‘gill i 


AN AIR-WEAPONS DEMONSTRATION AT NETHERAVON : LANDING A UNIVERSAL CONTAINER, UNLOADING THE CONTENTS OF THE UNIVERSAL CONTAINER: A JEEP AND TRAILER BEING 
DRIVEN OFF. THE CONTAINER WAS DROPPED FROM A SALIFAL. 


IN WHICH THERE IS A JEEP AND TRAILER, BY PARACHUTE. 
the most interesting events was the dropping of the Universal Container, by means of which large 


An air-weapons demonstration was held on October 26 on the West Down —— pasar ES Ang’ 
for the benefit of the special senior course at the School of Land-Air Warfare id Sarum. freight may now be landed by parachutes, from a Halifax aircraft. 
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THE PLOT THICKENS. 


ie UR plot,”’ vows Hotspur on a famous occasion, “ is a good plot as ever was laid.” 
In their time very many dramatists must have adapted this for their own satis- 


faction. Too few can say it with a good conscience nowadays, when a plot—if one may” 


bring to Hotspur’s fire the thin taper of Backbite—is too often like a rivulet of text in a 
meadow of margin. It is exceptional to come across a story that is at once theatrical and 
pleasingly complicated. 

Visitors to the New Theatre have now a chance to consider a renowned plot that 
manages to be complex without pleasing. I hardly think the blindest admirer of William 
Congreve would defend the mere fable of ‘“‘ The Way of the World,” the third play in the 
Old Vic season. Much of Restoration comedy toils and spins away at a single joke. 
Although Congreve spares us this dreary emphasis, he does not spare us a story so 
unconscionably tangled that few will follow it through to its unravelling. We know at 
the end that Fainall and Mrs. Marwood are being bluffed, and that Mirabell and Mrs. Milla- 
mant hold the field ; but what it is all about who will hazard? We feel like saying, as they 
do in ‘‘ Ruddigore,”’ “‘ This particularly rapid, unintelligible patter Isn’t generally heard, 
and if it is it doesn’t matter.” 

Yet stay a minute: that is hardly true. We may not worry about the theme, but we 
have to bow to much of the dialogue. This has the glitter of cut-glass andcrystal. For 
the sake of Congreve’s wit and his cadences we forgive the flummery of the story-telling. 
It is still a delight to come upon Millamant’s ‘‘ My dear liberty, shall I leave thee? My 
faithful solitude, my darling contemplation, must 
I bid you then adieu ?’’ even when it is spoken 
thinly as, alas, it is at the Vic. But the plot, 
that thicket of wait-a-bit thorns! I cannot think 
of one more troublesome unless you put forward 
that last act of ‘‘ Cymbeline ” which Bernard Shaw 
pared down so neatly in his revision of eleven 
years ago. Shakespeare must have had his tongue 
far in his cheek when Cymbeline revealed that 
Guiderius ‘“‘ had upon his neck a mole, a sanguine 
star.” There is nothing like that in the Shavian 
version, 

Mr. Shaw’s latest play, ‘“‘ Buoyant Billions,” 
just done at Zurich, is apparently plotless, a 
chute for a series of Shavian cascades—no mere 
rivulet. We are used to this with G.B.S. : rhetoric 
first, plot second. That is why it was a keen 
pleasure to find at the Lyric, Hammersmith, the 
almpst fifty-years-old comedy of ‘Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,” one that has a real 
plot to thicken. It is not a very plausible plot ; 
but with its kidnapped uncle and its tuppence- 
coloured piratical nephew, its Cadi and its Sheikh, 
and its fantastic alarums in Morocco, it contrives 
to keep the stage lively with incident as well as 
speech. ‘“ Brassbound "’ is dominated, of course, 
by Lady Cicely Waynflete, who is the good and 
sufficient reason why the Captain is unable to 
execute rough justice on his uncle. Lady Cicely, 
once played by Ellen Terry and here endowed by 
Flora Robson with a buoyancy and quick charm, 
is the managing woman of innumerable comedies— 
she would get on well with Barrie’s Maggie 
Wylie—but she is one also of quite uncommon wit 
and attraction. Cicely is the spirit of the piece, 
just as Millamant should be the spirit of ‘‘ The 
Way of the World,” ard as we find (not altogether 
to our surprise) that Lady Wishfort is in the 
Old Vic revival. 

I hope “ Captain Brassbound ” will reach the 
West End. This is a Shaw seldom played : for my 
part, I have met it only once before, when it was 
very well done by a provincial repertory cast, 
Certainly it deserves a central house better than, 
say, the meandering ‘‘ Lute Song.” Unlike most 
of the Shavian comedies it acts better than it 
reads, In the text Shaw is at his most phonetic. 
He makes high holiday with the hooligan Felix 
Drinkwater, who has to say such things as this— 
and it is a relatively simple one—‘' Waw, the aw 
seas is wuss pleest nor Piccadilly Suckus. If aw 
was to do orn thet there Hetlentic Howcean the 
things aw did as a bwoy in the Worterleoo Rowd, 
awd er maw air cat afore aw could turn maw 
ed."’ But somehow this comes out agreeably on 
the stage, though Malcolm Russell, who is the 
Hammersmith Drinkwater, seems ‘a little shy of 
the Cockney and does not bring to it the bite and decision it needs. 

An over-plotted Congreve, a surprisingly-plotted Shaw. Where else? There has been 
little besides. Covent Garden's “La Bohéme,” well sung, brought again that amiable 
libretto redeemed by Puccini's enchantments ; the Winter Garden's ‘ Lute Song” merely 
dawdled on inoffensively in the manner of these Chinese-fashion plays on the western stage ; 
and at the Palladium the rum-ti-tum “ Sky High" revue contained only one sketch, and 
that trite enough: the skit on melodrama in which a plot thickens until everyone in the 
audience is supposed to be—and indeed many of them are—gasping with laughter. 

But let us get back to Congreve. John Burrell’s revival of ‘‘ The Way of the World ” 
will be remembered, I think, almost entirely because of Dame Edith Evans, though there 
is a lesser performance of high comic vivacity by Robert Eddison as Witwoud, an ancestor 
of Benjamin Backbite, who observes charmingly towards the close : ‘‘ Hey day! what, are 
you all got together, like players at the end of the last act?" Certainly the comedy in 
the records of the stage is bound to be linked with Dame Edith, once an incomparable 
Millamant and now a superb cartoon as Lady Wishfort. When she appears at her toilet- 
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TO A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE PEOPLES. 


Dee tcnere- which can serve as a basis for a better understanding of the present-day 

United States by the people of this country is to be encouraged. (The same applies 
conversely.) It was with this purpose in mind that H. G. Nicholas, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, set himself to compile a short history of the United States of America. 
The place of the U.S.A. in international affairs to-day must, indeed, compel many to 
improve their ‘‘ background ” in this respect, and in “ The American Union ’’ (Christophers ; 
tos. 6d.) they are given an easily-assimilated record of the birth-pangs of a nation, the 
adaptation of democratic forms to its government and its emergence as a world power 
of tremendous strength and potentialities. From Virginian beginnings, in which we have 
the tragedy of the first colonists and the romance of John’ Smith and Pocahontas, the 
story moves swiftly, It tells how the great confederation was built up, first by success 
in the War of Independence and subsequently by treaty, annexation, purchase and 
acquisition. No less dramatic is the record of industrial progress and that startling 
increase in America’s national wealth which earned for one generation the title of ‘‘ The 
Gilded Age.”” War and wealth and the advance of science and industry carry the story. 
down to Hiroshima and the atomic bomb, and the historian leaves us there with Abraham 
Lincoln’s words : ‘‘ We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth '’’—which 
may well have been prophetic. 

Just how near we came to these alternatives in 1947 is epitomised in ‘‘ The New 
International 1948 Year Book,’’ edited by Henry E. Vizetelly (Funk and Wagnalls ; 55s.). 
This compendium of the events of 1947 covers 
every aspect : politics, science, agriculture, art, 
sport, drama and so on. Some 300 contributors 
deal with more than 1ooo topics. Whether it be 
the fight for the control of atomic energy or the 
problem of the displaced person, the freedom of 
the Press or the advance of television, facts and 
figures are to be found in this volume of nearly 
7oo pages. The American angle predominates. 

“* When ye sup wi’ a Fifer, tak’ a lang spoon.” 
According to G. S. Fraser, in his “Vision of 
Scotland ’’ (Elek ; 25s.), the people of the Kingdom 
of Fife appear of devious nature, and some of the 
proverbs have a rare pithiness. ‘‘ He that will 
tae Cupar, maun tae Cupar” says one. This is 
no mere guide-book, but rather a delightfully- 
written essay on Scotland and the Scots, followed 
by descriptive accounts of Galloway and the 
Border, Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, 
Glasgow, the North-East, the Highlands and the 
Islands. Some of Mr. Fraser's findings are most 
apt. ‘‘ Upon all who visit her, however vague 
their detailed observations may be, Edinburgh 
leaves this impression: a Conspicuous Town.” 
“ Glasgow is not a dead city; fury, frustration, 
laughter, violence, these are the qualities of a 
living and savable soul.” ‘‘ The Highlander will 
not be taught ; but perhaps the Scottish tradition 
can at last become unified if the Lowlander 
approaches the Highlander determined not to 
teach, but to learn.’’ There are some drawings 
in colour and in monochrome by Barbara Jones, 
168 splendid photographs and—what one so 
rarely gets in a book of this description—a large, 
clear touring and motoring map. 

Another Scot likewise writes about his country 
and folk. Moray McLaren declares in the opening 
chapter of “Stern and Wild: A New Scottish 
Journey ’’ (Chapman and Hall ; ros. 6d.) that how- 
ever far he may travel, his mind, “ sometimes 
with irritation, sometimes with joy, but always 
with an inescapable longing, returns to Scotland.”’ 
So, using a friend from England whom he intro- 
duces as “‘ Paul”’ as a stalking-horse, he travels 
the country for the benefit of other Pauls. Not 
that he sets out to show Rob Roy’s grave or the 
poker of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Jean Macalpine’s inn 
or Crathie Church, where the King worships when 
at Balmoral. We visit instead an advanced 
literary gathering of the Scottish Renaissance in 
a house in the Grange ; and, in its way, that gives 
the keynote to the book, which is more interested 
in people than places. It is amusing, candid, 
evocative and enjoyable. As the author himself 
indicates, it shows that Scotland, while full of 
irritating and infuriating things, even to a Scot, 
also contains much that is lovable and admirable. 
Says Moray McLaren: “ Scotland, for a country of its size, possesses more naturally 
(and deliberately) picturesque personalities than any other country I know. None 
the less, there is strongly developed in about half of Scotland that particularly 
frightened bourgeoise way of thinking which distrusts as ‘ insincere’ anyone expressing 
himself with colour and style."” The mere Sassenach will wisely leave the comment on 
this to the Scots themselves. 

It is not particularly pleasant to learn that an idol has feet of clay, and many an admirer 
of Thomas Chippendale’s work will be astonished when told that he employed two “ ghosts " 
to design his furniture. Until he published his ‘‘ Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker's Director " 
in 1754, the Yorkshire-born cabinet-maker was little known. And, says R. W. Symonds, 
in “ Chippendale Furniture Design '’ (Tiranti; 7s. 6d.), recent research into the origin of 
the plates which were the main feature of this work “ has disclosed that the designs were 
not Chippendale’s own invention, but the work of two designers and ornamentalists, 
Matthias Lock and Henry Copland, whom he employed.” No acknowledgment was made 
of their collaboration : each of: the engraved plates; in fact, was signed Thomas Chippendale, 

invt et del. Mr. Symonds has selected eighty of 
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table the play warms suddenly into a revelling 
life. Dame Edith, made up loyally as the “ old 
peeled wall" of the text, is like a bonfire in a 
ruin: she lights the stage with her rages and 
affectations. This is a major creation: few 
actresses, we feel, will be able to boast in future 
that they have played both Millamant and 
Wishfort, neice and aunt, with the highest 
honours. 

The rest of the acting is moderate, No matter. 
It is Dame Edith’s night, and towards the end, 
when the plot is like a Channel fog, we have eyes 
and ears only for Dame Edith at her meridian. 
I could not help letting the mind stray for a 
moment to a theatre only a few yards away, where 
I saw Edith Evans as Millamant on an evening 
twenty years ago: she took the stage miracu- 
Jously, “ full sail, with her fan spread and her 
streamers out, and a shoal of fools for tender.” 
lon Swinley was her Mirabell that evening: the 
picture does not fade. J. C. Trewin, 
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amusingly reedy Witwoud. Some of the other playing lacks burnish, and Faith ee ‘s 

still too inexperienced for Millamant. | 

| 

| 

' 

| 


“CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION ' (Lyric, Hammersmith). All, Shavians 
or not, Lady Cicely Waynflete after many years. The evening is A Robson's : 
listen to her Lady Cicely crying at the end of the play Py How glorious ! 

what an escape!" She has wi opp A oy} , and I Se adn Aianate 


Bannerman’s silky-moustached “ Kid ” 

“LA BOHEME" (Royal Opera Where a Garden).—Elizabeth Schwarzkopf's 
admirable and poetic Mimi distinguishes the Puccini revival. 

“ LUTE SONG "' (Winter Garden).—-Humble and unworthy critic bows to honourable play. 
but would say (in diffident whisper) that the evening seemed to drag through several dynasties. 
* (Arts).—Gogol and Chekhov; highly intelligent 





“ MARRIAGE "' and “THE BEAR’ 
performances by Marius Goring. 





‘LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE "' (Cambridge).—-The Comédie Francaise ends its season 
with a fine flourish of Moliére 

*SKY HIGH " (Palladium).—An earthbound revue on popular lines. John Boles, the 
redoubtable Hollywood voice, is an appreciated guest. | 











these designs relating to furniture and accompanies 
them with descriptive notes. 

Hampden Gordon, in his guide for students, 
admirers and collectors, “‘ Old English Furniture '’ 
(John Murray ; 9s. 6d.), is more appreciative of 
Chippendale, asserting that while one must admit 
the difficulty of distinguishing the work of a 
particular designer, he was “ a creative artist who 
stamped his mark on the fashions of a period 
which is widely regarded as the greatest era in 
the history of British cabinet-making."" However, 
this little book is not intended for the theorist 
but for the average person who possesses a 
leaning towards old furniture. The neeas of 
such are to know how to recognise Period styles, 
where particular difficulties lie and the traps 
and pitfalls which exist. Mr. Gordon supplies 
such knowledge with clearly-expressed text and 
a number of photographic illustrations. 

W. R. Catverr, 
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LABORATORY OF THE STAGE: OXFORD 
PLANS -FOR A UNIVERSITY THEATRE. 


A 








THE PLANS IN THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


AN IDEAL UNIVERSITY THEATRE: THE MODEL MADE FROM 
ON THE RIGHT 


DRAMA COMMISSION REPORT, AND DESIGNED FOR PRACTICAL STUDY°OF THE DRAMA. 
CAN BE SEEN THE OPEN-AIR THEATRE, BACKING ON TO THE CENTRAL TOWER HOUSING THE FLY- 
GALLERIES AND MACHINERY FOR THE MAIN AUDITORIUM, WHICH BACKS ON IT FROM THE LEFT. 


THIS AND FOLLOWING PICTURES ILLUSTRATE THE FLEXIBILITY OF THE PROJECTED UNIVERSIT\ 
HERE, FOR GREEK PLAYS, THE APRON STAGE IS LIFTED AND FORMS THE 


THEATRE : 
* wITH (BEHIND) THE THREE-DOORED ‘“ SKENE,"’ WITH COLUMNS 


* ORCHESTRA’ 


WY 





WITH UNCURTAINED 
OVER THE “ APRON.”’ 


SET FOR ELIZABETHAN PLAYS, 


THE SAME STAGE, AS ABOVE, RIGHT, 


“‘ APRON,” INNER AND UPPER STAGES AND “‘ ROOF OF THE HEAVENS,” A MODIFIED “ APRON " 


THE BACK-STAGE. 


ALL THE ELEMENTS OF THE RESTORATION THEATRE : 
ARCH CARRYING A CURTAIN IN FRONT OF 


HERE CONTAINING 
WITH A PROSCENIUM 


eiaditethetctaenetttoatiomsnae 
werent a Not - 


ne 
el 


THE MODERN “ DRAWING-ROOM " THEATRE : THE BACK-STAGE BECOMES A ROOM WITH WALLS 
AND PROSCENIUM CURTAIN, THE BOXES ARE CUT OUT AND SEATING REPLACES THE ORCHESTRA 
PIT. IN OUTDOOR SCENES A CURVED CYCLORAMA CAN BE USED. 


PROSCENIUM ARCH WITH CURTAIN, BOXES, ORCHESTRA PIT, AND THE 
PLAY BY THE PROSCENIUM CURTAIN. THE 
WINGS IS ALONE USED 


VICTORIAN THEATRE : 
SEPARATED FROM THE 
BACK-STAGE FITTED WITH 


THE 
AUDIENCE ENTIRELY 


of the Report are included and our illustrations on this page are reproduced from 


On October 30 the Report of the Oxford University Drama Commifssion (Oxford 
The plans have been drawn by Mr. Frederick Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., who accom 


University Press; 7s. 6d.) was published, and the models of the theatre envisaged it. 
in the Report were exhibited to the public at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. This panied the Commission. Briefly, this theatre, which would cost about £187,000 and 
Commission (the Warden of New College, Mr. A. H. Smith; Mr. M. Platnauer; seat about 700 in its main auditorium, is probably unique in its plan and scope 
Mr. T. S. Keeley; and Mr. Nevill K. Coghill) was appointed by the University, in It consists in the main of an open-air theatre and a covered auditorium, backing 


response to the generosity of Sir Alexander Korda, to study departments of drama on to a central tower, which would contain an extraordinarily flexible stage 


in certain U.S. Universities, and to report on the best means. of furthering the study 
of drama at Oxford. The principal recommendations are for the increased practical 
study of the drama, the appointment of a University Readership, and the construction 


of a University theatre. Plans for a theatre which would carry out the recommendations 


Exhibition galleries, a small hall, workshops, class-rooms, and all the amenities of a 
included. Our photographs show how the stage can be changed + 
of drama by means of a moveable “apron,” successive false 
A cyclorama is also included 


theatre are also 
suit different schools 
proscenia, and boxes which can be used or cut out at will. 
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THE TYPEWRITER’S SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY ; 
AND OTHER NEWS ITEMS IN PICTURES. 





A LONDON LANDMARK WHICH IS TO SURVIVE, IN A 
DIFFERENT SETTING, THE SOUTH BANK CLEARANCE. 
The old brewery lion statue, which has for so many years caught 
the eye of users of Waterloo Bridge, is, according to a recent 
decision of the LCC., to enjoy an honourable retirement in one 
of the gardens which will eventually adorn the site already being 
cleared for the 1951 Exhibition. 


Fema 


THE KITTYHAWK REPLICA IN THE SCIENCE MUSEUM: 
THE NEW FACSIMILE, WITH A MODEL AT THE CONTROLS. 
Our ee shows Sir Geoffrey de Havilland (right) and Mr. 
M. J. B. Davey, the Keeper of Air and Water Transport, on the 
occasion of the ion to Science South Kensington, 
of the replica of the Kittyhawk, which has been made in the 
De Havilland Aeronautical Technical School to replace the original. 


DESIGNED LIKE A BANKNOTE, TO BAFFLE 
FORGERS: THE NEW TYPE “E”’ PETROL COUPON. 
Changes in the design of petrol coupons were recently 
announced by the Ministry of Fuel. The new type of 
“EE” coupon will be printed on salmon buff-coloured 
paper with an intricate network of lines, in the manner 
of a banknote and containing a Britannia-head imprint. 
At the same time new pink coupons for users of the pink 
commercial petrol are being used, a measure designed to 
prevent the accidental supply of coloured petrol. 


THE FIRST COMMERCIAL TYPEWRITER: THE REMINGTON OF INVENTOR OF THE FIRST COMMERCIAL TYPE- 


1873, DEVELOPED FROM SHOLES’ PROTOTYPE DESIGN. WRITER : CHRISTOPHER LATHAM SHOLES, 
Early attempts to invent a typewriter date back to the eighteenth century, but the first practical machine was the result of the 
work of C. L. Sholes, C. Glidden and S. W. Soulé, residents of Milwaukee, in the middle of the last century. Sholes was the 
principal, and, after various early models, produced the prototype of the machine we show above, and which was brought out by 
E. Remington and Sons in 1873. This firm has been recently celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the typewriter, and 
ee . — . . signalising the occasion by opening a factory in Scotland to produce their latest models. 


“a7 Oe 
it 4 awh 


THE 


THE 
THE 


FIRST TYPIST: MISS SHOLES, 
INVENTOR, WITH THE 
COMMERCIAL T 


THE 
PROTOTYPE 
YPEWRITER 


DAUGHTER 
OF THE 


OF 
FIRST 





uOW TO GET THE MAXIMUM 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


THE 
KENT 


FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THIS COUNTRY, 
ORCHARD. A ROTARY FAN VIOLENTLY 
WHICH ENVELOPS THE 


WHOLE 


INSECTICIDE: AN “ AUTOBLAST "’ SPRAYER, 
DURING A RECENT DEMONSTRATION IN A 
DISTRIBUTES THE SPRAY IN A DENSE FOG, 
OF THE TREES. 


MAN OO WAR, 


ONE OF AMERICA'S 


GREATEST RACENHORSES, IN THE 


SCULPTURE (DESCRIBED IN OUR 
ITS PERMANENT SITE AT LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


ISSUER OF JUNE 206 THIS 


YEAR)# UNVEILED 
THE SCULPTOR, MR. HASELTINE 


18 THE MIDDLE OF THE THREE MEN TO THE LEFT OF THE STATUE. 


HEROIC-SIZE 
AT 





I MH 
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tip your pillow on end like this 





choose your author 





settle down snugly, adjust your Anglepoise at a finger 
touch to the required angle, to throw its gentle beam on your book, not in your eyes. No 
Stretching, no fuss. Soon the cares of the day slide away on the printed page... and 
when sweet drowsiness arrives . . . just switch off Anglepoise, gently push away — and 
s-l-e-e-p. THAT’S THE CLEVER WAY TO READ IN BED. 


*Anglepoise is still difficult to obtain (we have our ex, target) but occasional! 
see it in the shops. If you do, snap it up! —— gira? x! 














Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH 























“TI think Id like 
a White Horse 


better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 33/4, $-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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TODAY IN BOND STREET 


sleeves 


ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 


}. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 





AEC 174-905 


JA (Wan's ‘Gea 


For the man who is fastidious about his appear- 
ance, and is only satisfied with the very best, we 
suggest a gift from Harrods, where the highest 
standards of quality and taste are always 
maintained, Here we show a few items from the 
Man’s Shop and the Fitted Case Department. 


Pigskin toilet case, luxuri lined with suede and fitted 
with ivory brushes and comb. Contains Gillette razor, 
scissors, nail file, mirror and containers for shaving soap, 
Sa 


Poulard silk ten, Fant made, hand block printed in a 
range of colours designs. 
gm 6d. Each 12/2 
Pure silk handkerchiefs, hand block printed in a wide 
selection of Paisley designs with plain borders. _ 19 
Size 24 ins. square. § coupon. Postage Sd. Each /2 
Umbrellas to vy Se name one with malacca 
handle and gold quality nylon 
cover. Postage 1/ld. £6.10.0. 


wool Scotch knit, medium wei, 


HARRODS LTD 



























LONDON Swi 
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CAs 
fo - & 
AL aed 
OD CIGARS 

. 


THE LITTLE 
_ THAT MATTERS 
SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin 
is its purity. 
“You must remember Whatsisname..., Just because of its purity 
Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


for a Pimm’s No. | . . . swore it made his hair grow. Mind Hi OWA RD S 


i you, I sometimes think he was having us on. . . probably drank 


. 9 : 4 99 f 
qd Pimm S because he liked it. We make it from suave London distilled gin, 


hard-to-get liqueurs from France aad Holland It is not the cheapest —it is the best 
and, of course, a certain something. You | 


PIMM’S No. q add bottled lemonade and ice — and you | ak weieaieien tar 1LPeRe 


have the most heavenly drink on earth. | Wy Bidiiet ee 


Medium height . .. cleanshaven chap . . . used to come in here 








You can write with a swan 
a full tifelime of tellers 


| and then hand i down 
| lo your youngers and tellers 
| 











te Side lever and leverless from 21/- to .50/-, purchase tax extra 
Showrooms & Service Depots: 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 
33 Cheapside, London E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester 


MASIE, TODD & CO, LID. 41 PARK Praeer, LONDON W.I fe) es 
. 
' 









World famous for its cool, 


RAMIREZ slow-burning sweetness, it 


gives the fullest pleasure 


Vie SHERRY = * erm 


er Lulhymo 
OGPELL 


0 ideal Wine for those . 
LOOTHPASTE 


who appreciate good 
sherry. 

| [BODEGAS : PUERTO STA MARIA , 

SPAIN | A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! — 





(¢ 





3 FROM ALL CHEMISTS 











2 stale ttmadants 





a ee 
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BALANCED in design 


and construction 





| 

| 

Balanced Construction ensures that the tread, sidewalls and fabric 
plies are so co-ordinated in design that long mileage, soft riding 
and road grip are equally achieved in one perfectly balanced 


2 oh The THOUGHT of ZX 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


.— 
are . ‘ 








DRY FLY SHERRY is now avail- 
able in larger quantity. A glass of this 
lovely sherry is a gracious welcome 
to your guests. From your own 
wine merchant or direct from:— 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.!. 


New York Agents 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Lid 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 


INDIA TYRES ARE FITTEO 


Z 
construction and not one attribute at the expense of the others. 
# 


TO BENTLEY CARS 








—_ C 
i F it? & ‘® Y 
Z ee ” 
’ | Le z &’ 
~\ | \ 
4}. : 4 1 $) 
MS 7 lo,_\ / , 
\ { \ aN \ \ 
\ WN) fj | 
) Led é 
My | 
| | 
' | | 
ry | f| \ 
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for hire 


Even the shirt and tie 
can be hired without 
parting with any of 
your precious coupons. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 





\\D BRANCHES 


SPARKCET 








48 4P 


THE NEW 
Streamlsne 





Beautiful and distinctive . . in chromium 
or enamel with red, green or black reliet 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d 
Supplies very limited 

REPAIR SERVICE —Old Sparklets 
Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
paired quickly at moderate cost 
Write for particulars of the New Stream 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 


to 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI8 
Ce ee 
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By Appointment 


Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. King George VI 
HUNTLEY & PALMERS LTD..READING, ENGLAND 


cu | 
‘& Palmers 





